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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ne 

TRIKES have again been the topic of the week. The South 

Metropolitan Gas Company, having offered its men a share 
af profits on condition that they engaged themselves for twelve 
months, the Gasworkers’ Union have ordered the stokers to 
strike, on the distinct ground that profit-sharing and Unionism 
cannot long continue to coexist. The men, therefore, struck 
on Thursday, and by irritating and inconveniencing all South 
London, hope to induce the public to coerce the Company. 
The public, which is sensitive about light, is much more | 
inclined to coerce the men; and intimidation will be put 
down with a sternness not displayed during the dockers’ | 
strike. The Company declares that it has engaged sufficient | 
experienced men for the work, and undertakes to hold out | 
longer than the Union can. We cannot, on reflection, deny 
the right of the men to strike for what they deem a great 
cause; but the incident demonstrates how little either ideas | 
or feelings of pity move the democracy when interests are | 
concerned. The men are willing that the community should | 
suffer, if they retain their right to strike; and the public are 
willing that the gasmen should suffer, if only they may keep 
cheap light. In Manchester, where the citizens own the 
gasworks, the strikers have been defeated, and will suffer | 
much, few of them regaining their forfeited positions. | 





The coal-porters threatened to strike out of sympathy with 
the gasworkers, and thus, to the extent of their power, deprive 
London of heat and light. They are, however, reported to 
have abandoned the general movement, as their employers 
have conceded the wages they believed themselves entitled to | 
receive. They still, however, threaten not to carry coal for the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, but they may reconsider 
this decision. They have a right to strike if they please, but 
the public will show them no sympathy, and what is more to 
the purpose, their competitors, the unskilled labourers, will | 
show none either. So large are their wages, which, accord- | 
ing to their employers, range upwards from 68s. a week as 
4 minimum, that there will be a rush for their work, and a | 
rush of strong men who will not stand intimidation. They | 
will, therefore, be beaten; and they perceive this risk. It | 
isto be noted that the New Radicals, with Mr. Labouchere 
at their head, condemn both gas-stokers and coal-porters as 
men who are striking inopportunely, and reducing the public 
to Meonvenience. The public is not our Deity, but the State 
- aright to protect it, and of the soundness of the argument 
tom opportunism there can be no question. 








The Cretans and the Greeks are furious with the Sultan’s 
mr granting a nominal amnesty. It practically covers 
obody, as all who are already punished are excluded from 





18 operation, and all who offend against the laws, which 


everybody does who can be accused of treason. The Firman, 
moreover, makes the Executive worse, because, although the 
Governor-General is to be a Christian, he is to do nothing 
without the consent of a Mussulman lieutenant, who will, 
in fact, control him, under penalty of a hostile report to 
Constantinople, which would be followed by arrest and exile. 
At the same time, the Mussulman representation in the Repre- 
sentative Council is increased, and half the Customs duties, 
which hitherto went to pay the gendarmerie, are to be paid 
to the Porte, which in return will supersede the native 
gendarmerie by Albanians, the fiercest of all Mahommedans. 
A formal remonstrance will be addressed by M. Tricoupis to 
the Porte; but remonstrances not backed by cannon are 
regarded by the Pashas, quite justly from their point of view, 
as idle words. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Robert Browning, 
which took place at Venice on Thursday night. He was 
attacked sharply by bronchitis a week or two ago, and the 
attack left him with a very much weakened heart, from the 
failure of which he never rallied. His new volume of 
“ Facts and Fancies,” which has just appeared, suggests any- 
thing but old age,—Mr. Browning was seventy-seven,—or even 
weak health. To us they resemble nothing so much as the 
vivid sparks struck out of flint by an iron heel. Perhaps the 
most unique things in the volume are the four “ Bad Dreams,” 
dashed off with that brusque vivacity and strength which 
suits so well a subject of this kind, though it sometimes jars 
the reader when the poet is delineating the more ideal mood 


in which he delighted,—for Mr. Browning was a thorough 
| idealist at heart, and loved nothing better than to pour forth 


his contempt for vulgar and selfish aims. The great writer 
we have lost was a devotee of music, and understood its 
technique thoroughly; yet the more he loved harmony, the 
more, like Wagner, he enjoyed the contrast between harmony 
and discord. He was the most rousing of our poets. 


Yesterday week, Mr. John Morley spoke at Glasgow. In 


' commenting on the charge that he had pilfered some of the 
| 


social reforms of the Tory Party, he retorted that if it were 
so, he must have been like a man mentioned in one of Fielding’s 
novels, who was by force of habit such an inveterate thief, that 
he could not help putting his hand into a pocket which he 
knew to be empty, and could not refrain from cheating at 
cards, though he knew that even if he won, he should never get 
paid. Mr. Morley very childishly charged the Government 
with turning party divisions into class divisions, and getting 
Dukes, Marquises, and Viscounts to flock round them. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Morley knows as well as any man living, 
that even if Mr. Gladstone has the majority of the electors on 
his side, it is a very small majority, and that meetings of tens 
of thousands of persons are just as easily and as often 
collected to cheer Unionists as to cheer Home-rulers, this 
is a very unreal mode of talking. Dukes, Marquises, and 
Viscounts do not do much to swell a crowd of that kind. 
And it was almost snobbish in Mr. Morley to attack the Duke 
of Fife for taking the chair at a Unionist meeting. Con- 
sidering that Lord Fife was a firm and professed Unionist 
years before his alliance with the Royal family was so 
much as thought of, it would have been very unmanly in 
him to drop his political faith just because he had married an 
English Princess, even though, as Mr. Morley asked his 
audience, in the true spirit of demagogue menace, to “ mark,” 
he received congratulations on his marriage only a few short 
months ago from every side of the House of Commons. It 
seems, then, that when Mr. Morley congratulates a Unionist on 
his alliance with the throne, he means it to be received as a 
warning to drop his Unionism straightway. This sort of 
threat is the last thing we should have looked for from Mr. 
John Morley. 
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Mr. Morley was very angry indeed with Mr. Balfour for 
saying that Mr. Gladstone had encouraged Irish crime. © That 
Mr. Gladstone has apologised for the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
and spoken of boycotting as mere “exclusive dealing,” and as a 
weapon without which the Irish peasantry would be worse off 
than they are, Mr. Gladstone himself would not deny, and his 
language about Father MacFadden was conceived precisely 
in the same tone. Of course, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
think that such language does not encourage crime, but 
equally of course, those who do not share Parnellite pre- 
judices believe that it does encourage crime, and encourage it 
very seriously. We cannot conceive how even Mr. Morley 
can blame Unionists for not looking at facts through Home- 
rulers’ eyes. 


Even Mr. H. H. Fowler, who has hitherto been the one 
Gladstonian in the House of Commons who has emulated 
Lord Herschell’s sedulous moderation, is getting bitter at 
last. In his speech at Wolverhampton yesterday week, he 
attacked Mr. Balfour with a vehemence almost equalling 
Mr. John Morley’s, and spoke of his government of Ireland 
as that of “a tyrannical and unprincipled Executive,” and 
further, of the magistracy of Ireland as administering justice 
in a “partial or corrupt” fashion. We fancy that if Mr. 
Fowler were invited to justify such language in a Court of 
Law, he would not find even a shred of evidence that any 
Court would so much as consider. 


Sir Henry James, speaking at Ashton-under-Lyme on 
Monday, pressed home the question as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
meaning when he charged some of the Liberal Unionists 
with having got weary of Liberalism long before the pro- 
posal of Irish Home-rule gave them a much-desired and 
eagerly grasped-at excuse for quitting the Gladstonian Party. 
Sir Henry James could not conceive to whom this allegation 
referred, and contended that Mr. Gladstone ought to explain 
the facts on which his insinuation rests. Did Mr. Gladstone 
refer to Mr. John Bright or Mr. Chamberlain, to Mr. Dixon 
or Mr. Jesse Collings or Mr. Caine? Further, Sir Henry 
James wanted to know how the Liberal Unionists could have 
avoided the reproach of shifting the centre of gravity of the 
Liberal Party by their secession, towards the Radical wing of 
that party. Ought they, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, to have 
acceded to and supported a policy they abhorred, only in 
order to keep the centre of gravity of the party as nearly as 
possible in its old place? The Liberal Unionists believe that 
there are more sacred interests at stake in holding true to 
their deepest convictions, than any involved in the supposed 
duty of keeping the centre of gravity of the Liberal Party in 
its ancient place. In the interest not only of public duty, 
but of respect for the character of public men, the Liberal 
Unionists had thought it a sacred duty to let the centre of 
gravity of the party shift for itself, when they could only have 
kept it in its old place by deserting their deepest convictions, 
and shrinking from the sacrifice of their personal ties to those 
convictions. 


Sir Henry James mentioned some impressive statistics 
showing the improvement of Ireland under the Union. In 
1841 there was an acre and an eighth to every head of the 
population living in the rural districts ; now there are four acres 
to every head of the population living in those districts. Since 
the famine, the number of good houses in Ireland has increased 
from 40,000 to 66,000; the number of houses occupied by the 
better class of farmers and tradesmen has increased from 
266,000 to 422,000; while the number of bad houses has 
diminished from 533,000 to 384,000; and the number of mere 
hovels has decreased from 491,000 to 40,000. Could there be 
better proof that since the great famine the physical condition 
of Ireland has at least vastly improved ? 





Colonel Saunderson wrote a weighty letter to Tuesday’s 
Times, showing why he and the Ulster opponents of Home- 
rule have no belief in the moderation of the Nationalists in 
case they should win their cause. He showed that on 
November 16th last, United Ireland, edited by Mr. W. O’Brien, 
issued a most instructive cartoon, with descriptive letter- 
press, comparing the Wexford of 1798 with the Wexford of 
1889. In this cartoon, and the letterpress concerning it, 
are commemorated many of the worst acts of 1798, and 
especially it is asserted that there are priests in the country 


Saunderson reminds us of the cruel and cold-blooded 

committed by these “ glorious leaders of Vinegar Hil] ” “ 
how Ulstermen can be expected to trust Nationalists 
that there are still Irish priests worthy to be ranke 
glorious leaders of Vinegar Hill. The question j 
an apposite one. No one who knows the popularity of 7); 

Ireland, and studies its spirit, can feel the least entire 
the justice and moderation of the party of which the ig 
of United Ireland is the most popular hero. itor 
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The French Government will shortly enjoy a new opp 
tunity of showing that it cares nothing about the wilh ’ 
Egypt, but cares much about displaying its spitefuly, a 
towards England. It has been resolved to abolish a 
labour throughout Egypt finally and totally, to the ineo 
ceivable relief of the fellaheen. The total cost of this 0d 
reform will be £200,000 a year, which will be entirely aie 
the savings due to the conversion of the Debt, if France “a 
only consent to that measure. France, however, has refused 
her consent, because such a conversion would reveal a 
clearly the rise of Egyptian credit under British direction. 
and though she is to be asked again, will, of course, in ho 
present sore temper, renew her refusal. It has, therefop 
been agreed that in this event the peasantry shall be set free. 
but a tax shall be placed on them equal to an annual payment 
of 7}d.anacre. They will pay it willingly for the relief, but itis 
discreditable that a Power like France, which does uot govem 
Egypt or protect it, but only covets it, should be enabled 4p 
inflict such a fine upon a population with which she has no 
direct concern. 


The question of the School Board’s buildings came up again 
at the meeting of Wednesday, and again most disagreeable 
revelations were made. It is admitted that in two at least of 
the schools, severe epidemics have broken out owing to the bal 
construction of the drains; and it is more than hinted that. 
thorough examination would reveal other similar cases. That 
is most unfortunate, for two reasons,—first, that it deepens 
the impression as to mismanagement; and secondly, that it 
increases the difficulty of enforcing the law. If parents can 
once plead plausibly that the Board schools are death-traps, 
there will be an end of compulsion. The Board is not avers 
to severe investigation, but it also needs a change in its 
organisation. No public meeting can manage executiv 
business decently; and the Board, like the State, needs a 
Cabinet. We want a removable Secretary for school works, not 
a committee, which is only the public meeting over again, a 
little distilled. Even American democracy insists on inii- 
vidual responsibility. 


An epidemic of influenza has appeared in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and France, and it is feared that it may spread to 
Englandalso. In St. Petersburg and Vienna it has attackedall 
classes, and in Paris six hundred employés were disabled by it 
at the same time in one shop. The attack is not directly 
mortal in any case, but it weakens feeble constitutions, ant 
leaves an increased liability to bronchitis and pneumonia. It 
is, however, the method of transmission which makes the 
disease so interesting to medical men. It appears to be certain 
that it has attacked fleets and ships when cut off from com- 
munication with the shore, and therefore that, however 
generated, it is propagated through the air. That fact sup- 
ports a theory, maintained by many observers, that some of 
the great epidemics are due to poisonous vapours travelling 
through the air, and independent of our sanitary laws. Dr. 
Jessopp, we notice, in his remarkable papers on the Black 
Death, which slew half England in 1348, inclines to belie 
that no other theory will so completely meet the facts 
He is not a physician, of course; but he had made a patiett 
and exhaustive study of the records of this terrible epidem 
and his opinion is corroborated by that of many scientific 
authorities. 


The death of Mr. Jefferson Davis, which occurred on Decett- 
ber 6th, removes a figure which, had the Confederate States 
succeeded, would have become important in the world. He 
did not, however, make “a nation,” as Mr. Gladstone suppo% 
he had, but failed, and was most wisely pardoned by the 
victorious Republic. Those who worked with him or obef 
him, must have known him best, and in their judgment he 
was a man of great ability, energy, and decision. He mu 





to-day worthy of the glorious leaders of Vinegar Hill. Colonel 
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Fe iband South ; and when defeat was certain, he still pre- 
the jslavery to the victory of the State Rights for which he 
ai ominally fighting. Had the South in the last year of 
ee declared all black men free on condition of their 
ihe g up the armies of the South, the victory of the North 
could hardly have been gained. That this project was never 

seriously discussed, showed conclusively that Mr. Davis 
Sis supporters fought for “the institution ” rather than 
pe |iberation from a “ tyrannical” Republic. 


The Emperor of Germany visited Frankfort on December 
ob, He was exceedingly well received—a fact of importance, 
as the Free City long felt sullen at the loss of its autonomy— 
and at a banquet in the evening made the following im- 
pressive speech :—“ My whole striving, my whole labour,” 
gid his Majesty, “1s directed to this—that I may see 
my country great, powerful, and respected. Inspired by 
this resolution I ascended the throne, and in this thought I 
live. I have to-day convinced myself what fruits were brought 
tg maturity in the years during which my predecessors suc- 
ceeded in preserving peace; and if it please God, my endea- 
yours to the same end shall likewise be crowned with equal 
success.” The two words we have italicised are very note- 
worthy. The Emperor evidently means to say that the 
demeanour of Frankfort to-day, as contrasted with its former 
demeanour, shows that peace is invaluable in order to con- 
solidate the results of war. That is a most healthy sentiment 
for the master of a million of soldiers to entertain. 

Sir Frederick Leighton on Tuesday delivered, at the Royal 
Academy, a lecture on “ Spain and Spanish Art,” which we do 
not hesitate to characterise as his finest oratorical performance. 
Though ornate, as Sir Frederick cannot help being, it is almost 
free of “ purple patches,” is studded with brilliant paragraphs, 
such as the description of the Moorish influence in Spain, and 
ends in intelligible and definite conclusions. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, with the most cordial appreciation of all Spanish 
art, and an admiration even for Zurbaran’s gloom, which 
he will find few to share, kolds that Spanish art as a 
whole is “the expression of a great and masculine race; 
fevid in temper perhaps beyond any other, but with 
little creative artistic impulse, little sensitiveness of artistic 
fibre; a race possessed with noble instincts and lofty 
ideals, but ideals solely ethic,—zsthetic ideals are entirely 
wanting amongst Spaniards.” It is due, probably, though 
Sir Frederick did not say so, to this absence of the ewsthetic 
that the purchasing classes, who rarely in any country love 
the ethical, for generations so greatly preferred Italian and 
Flemish art that Spanish art was almost blotted out, and that 
to this day a majority of old pictures in Spain are either im- 
portations, or the work of foreigners who had grown only 
partially “ Hispaniolised.” 


We give the Brazilian news elsewhere; its general effect is 
not favourable to the solidity or the success of the new 
Republic ; but we may mention here two or three recent facts. 
It is believed, or indeed known, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment is importing gold in a hurry from Europe, which looks 
as if financial trouble might be ahead, the produce of the taxes 
not coming in freely. It is affirmed, moreover, by the Lisbon 
correspondent of the Daily News, that the Empress’s caskets 
of jewels, containing the finest Brazilian diamonds in existence, 
andso valuable that the Emperor relied on them for the means 
of subsistence, have been “stolen.” Such jewels are hardly 
saleable by thieves, even if thieves had access to them; and it 
is possible that they have been temporarily “ sequestrated ” as 
security for a loan to the Republic, which requires cash to 
strengthen the Army and Fleet, and keep them in good 
temper. It must be observed that private accounts from Rio 
represent all as tranquil, but that the censorship exercised 
over all telegrams does not appear to be relaxed. 

Stories about the decisions of Cabinets are seldom trust- 
worthy, but we note with regret the wide prevalence of a 
tumour that the Government has decided against a large 
scheme for the conversion of Irish farms into freeholds. The 
scheme to be produced will be a considerable extension of the 
Ashbourne Act, and sale to the tenantry will be entirely 
voluntary. We hope, if this rumour has any foundation, that 
it is not too late even yet to reconsider the effect of an imper- 
fect measure. The scheme will probably conciliate English 





opinion, which approves of gradual reforms, and is to an 
unintelligible degree startled by the mention of large figures; 
but it will not remove agrarian discontent. It is open, too, to 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s objection that the landlords who have 
been paid regularly are the landlords who do not want to sell, 
and that, consequently, the more honest a tenant has been, the 
less will he benefit by the Ashbourne Act. We cannot con- 
ceive the answer to that argument, and shall regret, too, 
the total absence of dramatic effect in the Bill. English- 
men are not impressed by such effects, but Irishmen are. 
As yet, however, the discussion is based on rumour only. 


Mr. Stanhope, in distributing the regimental and other 
prizes to the Bloomsbury Rifle Volunteers, has announced that 
the distribution to the Army of the new magazine-rifle (which is 
a weapon of far greater precision than the Martini, and also one 
that does not kick) would begin next week, and that he expected 
a very great improvement in the shooting from the use of the 
new weapon. The authorities had not yet satisfied themselves 
that any smokeless powder could be obtained free from other 
defects, and they were distributing at present cartridges 
charged with small compressed pellets of black powder, 
which would be found far better than any that had hitherto 
been issued. The smokeless powder was still the subject of 
careful experiments; but in the case of an Army like the 
English, which is scattered all over the world, and which 
must be supplied from great distances and a long time before 
the powder is used, it is of the very greatest importance not 
to serve out any powder of which the enduring quality has not 
been fully tested by ample trial. That is obviously common- 
sense. There are qualities of powder which would be desirable 
enough if they could be combined with the stability which is 
the first requisite for a powder that must be exposed to so 
great a range of temperature, and often kept unused for very 
long periods. 


The latest news from East Africa reports Emin Pasha as 
recovering from his terrible fall from the balcony of Major 
Wissmann’s house. He remains, however, in danger, the 
internal injuries being serious, and the discharge still exuding 
from his ears, in the opinion of surgeons a very bad sign. An 
opinion has been gaining ground among Germans that the 
Pasha, who still regrets having left his followers, tormented 
with the sense of failure, and perhaps with fears as to his 
future position, jumped over the balcony intentionally. The 
accident was, however, a natural one to happen to a half-blind 
man, and suicide would seem inconsistent with a character 
which, amid many weaknesses, has been marked by an 
exceptional capacity for patient endurance. It appears to 
be now settled beyond doubt that Dr. Peters and his party 
were massacred by the Masai, the reason being an alliance 
he had struck up with the Somalis. which their enemies 
considered dangerous. 





The Bishop of Rochester asks us to mention that a fund is 
being collected for the restoration of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, the ancient splendid parish church which is to be the 
cathedral of the Suffragan Bishop. Southwark has promised 
£16,000, but the complete restoration determined on will cost 
£40,000, and aid from the wealthy outside the diocese is there- 
fore solicited. Subscriptions may be sent to the Rector of 
St. Saviour’s. 


No one who glances, however rapidly, at City articles can 
doubt that the conversion of private firms into limited 
liability Companies is proceeding at a constantly accelerated 
ratio. The old firms are, in fact, sorely pressed by these 
Companies, which are content with moderate profits, and are 
without any fear of the Bankruptcy Court,—one motive why 
conversions are so frequent. The investing public, harassed 
by the fall in the rate of interest, will apparently buy any- 
| thing, from solid breweries to patent medicines ; and the result 
| must gradually affect the whole course of business. For one 
| thing, it must multiply strikes. A manager is not a master, 
| who can, if he pleases, make things easy for old servants, and 
| has more desire to work with visible economy. Above all, 
the profits of Companies are known, and the men thirst for 
their share of them, as they do not for those of the employer, 
who, for all any one can tell, may be making little of the 
concern. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





New Consols (2{) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————>——_ 
MR. MORLEY AND SIR HENRY JAMES. 


HERE are two rather remarkable arguments used, 
the one by Mr. Morley in his speech of Friday 
week at Glasgow, the other by Sir Henry James in his speech 
on Monday at Newcastle-under-Lyme, which ought to be 
paired off together, and are, to our mind, very instructive 
if so paired off together. Mr. Morley, in remarking on 
what Mr. Balfour had said at Partick on the question of 
a Catholic University, pointed out very properly, and with 
exceedingly good effect, that in that speech of Mr. Balfour’s 
we find a powerful Minister of the Unionist Party con- 
fessing frankly that he could not do what he thought 
the good of Ireland required, on account of the difficulties 
thrown in his way by (1) the Ulster Orangemen, and (2) 
the general opinion of English and Scotch electorates, 
which is confessedly unfavourable to the concession of 
even the most just and indispensable Catholic claims. 
What better argument, said Mr. Morley, could you 
find for Home-rule, than such a confession by such 
a Minister that he is prevented by the prejudices 
of England, Scotland, and part of Ireland, from doing 
what he deems necessary for the welfare of Ireland ? 
Sir Henry James, in his speech on Monday at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, though without making any explicit reference 
to Mr. Morley’s remark on this point, rallied Mr. Morley 
and his colleagues on maintaining in the same breath that 
the opinion of Great Britain and Ireland is driving us 
rapidly into Home-rule, and yet that the public opinion of 
this country is so reluctant to do justice to Ireland, that the 
concession of Irish Home-rule is necessary in order to pro- 
tect Ireland against the prejudice and prepossessions of 
Great Britain. If, he said, the people of Great Britain 
are already converted by Mr. Gladstone to the radical 
injustice of our Irish policy, Irishmen are at least secured 
against any deliberate repetition of the injustice com- 
plained of. It is hardly decent to exclaim at the same 
moment that nothing but Home-rule can save Ireland from 
oppression, and that the British people are so determined 
to put down oppression, that they will at the next General 
Election hand Ireland over to an Irish Legislature and 
an Irish Administration. Thus we have a very curious 
thrust and parry. ‘Do not tell me,’ says in effect Mr. John 
Morley, ‘that Great Britain can govern Ireland as she 
ought; why, your own Minister avows and regrets his 
inability to concede to the Roman Catholics a reasonable 
claim.’ To which Sir Henry James virtually replies: ‘What 
do you mean by speaking of the unconquerable injustice 
of this country towards Ireland, when your boast is that 
at the very next Election an immense majority will be 
returned for righting the wrongs of Ireland? And surely, 
if they be willing to right the wrongs of Ireland by a 
surgical operation of a very perilous kind for Great 
Britain, it can scarcely be argued that they would be 
bitterly opposed to the application of an ordinary and 
unsensational remedy to a special grievance which would 
hardly survive that sensational political surgery.’ 

It seems to us that both statesmen are in the right, but 
that Sir Henry James’s position is far the more important 
of the two in its bearing on the great controversy of the 
day. It is perfectly true that, so far as it goes, the 
indifference of the British population to a real Irish 
Catholic grievance is an argument for Home-rule, and 
would be a much stronger argument for it, if that in- 
difference did not reach its highest point among the Ulster 
Protestants, who would probably have far more power to 
obstruct the needful remedy in an Irish Parliament than in 
the Parliament at Westminster. Still, so far as it goes, it 
is an argument on Mr. Morley’s side, though it is scarcely 
conceivable that even the admitted need of better provision 
for Irish Catholic education of the higher kind, could count 
for much against any proposal which would endanger the 
unity of the Kingdom. But though this is so, though it is 
a real reproach to the Unionist Party that in their present 
condition of Parliamentary strength they cannot do what 
the Government admit that they ought to do,—at all events 
while the Opposition (who agree with them in principle) 
are so anxious to trip them up that they will not give the 
slightest support to their proposal,—yet it is equally true, 
and much more important, that this is a reproach which is 
not likely to endure, and can hardly survive the next 
General Election, even if it survives so long. At the 
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present moment there must be a great majority ; ; 
ment for Mr. Balfour’s policy, i it ane oj aes 
stone’s and Mr. Parnell’s cue to accept no boon to - 
Irish Catholics from the present Ministry. If the Ge oo 
Election were to settle the question of Irish Homesai pe 
all, whether this way or that, whether against it ae 
favour of it, the Unionists would hardly be again liabl to 
the reproach of shrinking from the solution of the ro 
culty. If an Irish Legislature were established, and if it 
dealt with the University question, the Unionist 0 " 
A : : 18t_ Opposi.. 
tion at Westminster would certainly accede cordial] t 
any reasonable settlement. If Irish Home-rule on 
defeated, and the Unionists remained in office, they Moss 
certainly have their hands sufficiently strengthened by the 
General Election to enable them to carry out in Ireland 
such reasonable reforms as they considered necessary for 
the policy of conciliation. The Orange prejudices which 
oppose proper provisions for Irish Catholic education 
would be more formidable in any Dublin Legislature than 
they would be at Westminster. 

On the other hand, Sir Henry James’s plea that if the 
Opposition are so powerful as they maintain in British 
constituencies, or even much less powerful than they main. 
tain, there is nothing to fear for Ireland from British 
narrowness and prepossessions, except, indeed, through the 
direct connivance of the Gladstonians, seems to us quite 
unanswerable. The Unionists will go to the country on the 
policy of conciliation to Ireland without any tampering 
with the Union. If they get a majority, they must 
get it for a policy of conciliation to Ireland in every 
respect that is perfectly consistent with the maintenance 
of the Union. Even if this majority be but small 
yet on any issue that involves the question of justice 
to Ireland, they ought to receive,—we hope they would 
receive,—cordial support from a considerable number 
of Gladstonians. If they did not, the Gladstonians would 
only show that it is not justice to Ireland for which 
they are contending, but the privilege of settling for them- 
selves the fate of Ireland. The whole drift of opinion in 
this country is towards putting all the various religious 
denominations on the same political footing, and rectifying 
any inequality which the past has bequeathed to us. It is 
simply impossible that a General Election should not 
render it much easier to enforce that policy than it is now. 
The blot which Mr. John Morley points out is one which 
is rapidly vanishing, and must vanish altogether before 
many years are out. Exceedingly few candidates for Par- 
liament, whether Unionists or Home-rulers, will venture 
to announce an anti-Catholic Irish policy as having their 
approval. On the other hand, the constitutional danger 
of which the Unionists are the official exponents, is 
not recognised, but wholly ignored, by the other party. 
There is no excuse for saying that that danger is 
disappearing, and that the mischiefs which the Unionists 
anticipate from it are heartily recognised by their opponents. 
Mr. John Morley reproaches us with a source of weakness 
which is necessarily transient. We reproach him witha 
source of weakness which we believe likely to prove more 
and more serious, the sooner he and his friends come into 
power, and the longer they remain there. We _ hold, 
therefore, that while Mr. Morley has hit a blot in our 
policy, Sir Henry James has shown that that blot cannot 
be of long endurance or of serious significance ; that even 
our opponents are in principle under an obligation to help 
us in getting rid of it; while the mischief which we 
anticipate from their proposals will grow even more and 
more in dimensions, till it ends in civil war or something 
worse. 





THE LONDON COUNCIL AND LONDON 
PROPERTY. 


ORD HOBHOUSP’S is not the only remonstrance we 
have received as to our comments on the action of the 
London County Council in regard to London property. Our 
other correspondents do not, it is true, adopt Lord Hob- 
house’s style, which is a little too much like that of “ the 
Almighty addressing a blackbeetle” for true courtesy; 
but they are all under the same illusion, that we are hostile 
to the Council. That impression is imaginary. Not only 
did we support the creation of the Council, but we went 
out of our way to defend it, when elected, from the preva- 
lent imputation of being a collection, as Lord Rosebery 
laughingly put it, of “Rads, cads, and fads.” London 
must be governed, like the Kingdom, by a representative 
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and it is the electors’ fault if the representation is | 
“ good one. Our comments, when hostile, have been 
jy dictated by a fear that a majority of Councillors 
ving way to that spirit of animosity towards land- 
hich begins to taint the Radical Party, and that 
they are disposed to place owners of land or houses, merely 
pecause they are owners, under exceptionally heavy taxa- 
tion. That fear, as it seems to us, 1s fully justified by the 
occoedings of the Council on Tuesday, and the terms of 
Me Bill for the improvement of the Strand which the 
majority resolved to promote in Parliament. That Bill | 
yill be a precedent, and, Lord Hobhouse must pardon us | 
for saying, goes far beyond the imposition of a just 
share of the rates upon the owners of London. It 
originally contained a clause prohibiting the customary 
compensation of 10 per cent. to owners for forcible 
disturbance ; but this, after some discussion, was with- 
drawn, not, as appears from the proceedings, because it 
was unjust, but because it would be fatal to the Bill. 
The Council in this matter, however, accepted good advice, 
whatever their reason for so doing; but a much more | 
grious question remained behind. The majority of the | 
Councillors have adopted the idea that the unearned inere- 
ment of rent produced by public improvements belongs to | 
the public, and they are trying to realise this idea in its 
crudest and most absolute form. They proposed and 
carried on Tuesday, by 62 to 37, a clause about “ better- 
ments” in the Strand Improvement Bill, which Mr. Charles 
Harrison, its advocate, thus described. We give his words 

from the Times’ report, instead of compressing them, in | 
order to avoid the usual imputation of over-colouring :— 

“With regard to clause 29, which related to betterment, the | 
oly question which might possibly arise, he presumed, on | 
the present occasion, was whether the clause as framed 
carried out the instructions that were given to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee with reference to the question of bet- | 
terment. Betterment was a word perfectly well known in | 
American law as between landlord and tenant. Where a | 
tenant improved and bettered his land or his property, he 
was entitled to be paid for that betterment in the same 
way as under the Agricultural Holdings Act; if a tenant 
improved a landlord’s property in certain particulars, he 
was entitled at the hands of the landlord to compensation 
for the improvement. The present Bill proceeded as 
nearly as possible on the lines of the Report on the Housing | 
of the Poor, and proposed to take the increase, or a large 
portion of the increase, which arose from a_ particular 
improvement, and to reserve that increase by way of 
rent-charge on the premises to the County Council. 
If, therefore, they found in the Strand a house now 
let at £100, which immediately after the improvement 
jumped up to £200, there would under this provision and | 
this clause be reserved, subject to the arbitrator’s award, 
£100 a year by way of rent-charge upon the property. 
The rent-charge would be dealt with as surplus. Powers | 
to redeem were given. The money paid for redemption 
would be treated as money from the sale of surplus land. 
There were provisions that the rent-charge was to be sold 
Within the term of years between now and 1947, within 
which time the whole of the debt of the Metropolitan | 
County Council was to be redeemed and paid off. So that | 
all the provisions of the Bill as regarded public redemption 
of the debt were complied with by the scheme, and also 
there was reserved that betterment which had resulted | 
from the works of the County Council. Mr. Harrison | 
explained that the provision as to betterment was to | 
meet such cases as Shaftesbury Avenue, where the | 
betterment of the property distinctly arose from a 
particular improvement. The amount of that better- 
ment would by the provisions of that Bill be reserved 
to the County Council and accrue to their benefit.” 
If words have any meaning, these words mean that the 
Council intend to take the whole increment of value re- 
sulting to landlords from any street improvement of theirs. 
f, for example, the rental of the Lyceum Theatre jumps 
up £500 a year owing to the Strand improvement—quite 
4 possible rise—the proprietor of the Lyceum is to give the 
Council a rent-charge on the building of £500 a year, or, 
in other words, the whole increment. Moreover, this rent- 
charge is to be permanent and irreducible, for it is to be 
sold, and the money appropriated to the reduction of the 
Metropolitan Debt. That is to say, the owner of the 
Lyceum, after paying his share, through the occupier, of 
any increase of rating caused by expenditure on the im- 
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provement, is to contribute as an extra sum the capital 
value of a secured rent-charge of £500 a year, or, at the 
lowest estimate, £10,000, towards the improvement. This 
contribution is exacted from him alone. He alone, though 
he may have earnestly promoted the improvement, is not 
to benefit by it, but is to be fined in the whole capital value 


| of its resulting benefit. We ask why, and are told that if 


we studied the matter a little more, we should understand ! 

It seems to us—it may be from what Catholics call 
“invincible ignorance ”—that it needs no study to see that 
this is confiscatory legislation directed against a class. The 
owner of land or houses, and the owner alone, is to be com- 
pelled to present the Municipality with a heavy mortgage 
on his property, because an improvement to which he has 
contributed, directly or indirectly, like any other citizen, 
has raised the rental of his possession. That would not 
be unjust, though most impolitic, and, of course, in prac- 
tice impossible, if the law were applied equally ; but there 
is no attempt to apply it equally. The owner of the 
Lyceum is to be mulcted, but the occupier of the public- 
house near by, whose business may be increased to 
double or treble the value of the possibly increased 
rental to be demanded from him, will keep his gains in 
security. It will be argued, we presume, that the 





‘owner of the freehold should suffer most because his 


benefit is perpetual; but not to mention that under the 
proposed clause he will have no benefit, that is a pure 


assumption, a fall in rentals even in London being quite 


possible, and left entirely unprovided for. The “ inere- 
ment,” as it used to be called, or the “ betterment,” as it 
is to be called, because Americans prefer that word, is to 
be capitalised, and used to pay off debt, and can therefore 
never be decreased, the consequence being that the un- 
happy owner, while receiving a low rent, may be burdened 


| with a mortgage calculated on a high one. Moreover, if 


his tenant does not pay his rent, the owner’s property will 
still be liable to the full amount of the rent-charge, a 
liability which, we do not hesitate to say, might in many 
streets, though not perhaps in the Strand, lower the old 
selling value of the property by 30 per cent.; while in ali 
streets it must be injurious. A property burdened with an 
immovable and heavy quit-rent is not, for selling purposes, 
a freehold. 

The real feeling—for it is a feeling, and not a process of 
reasoning—which has actuated the Council in making this 
extraordinary attempt, is doubtless the idea that the land- 
lord in London has done nothing except permit himself te 
be made rich. Permission to build on his land has become 
so valuable, that competing builders are anxious to give 
him an income merely for the right to use it. That is 
quite true, and it is true also that in certain cases the 
landlords’ legal rights have been used without much con- 
sideration for their tenants; but then, that is or may be 
true of every description of property. The lad who in- 
herits at twenty-one a quarter of a million of Consols, has 


| done nothing to earn it any more than the landlord. To 


be born a banker’s heir is not an act of virtue, nor do all 
men earn all legacies by industry and love for the people. 
If the possession of unearned rent from land is to be 
specially taxed, why not unearned profits from the Times, 
such as fall to the share of its numerous and hereditary 
proprietors ? The Council only wishes to tax the unearned 
increment of value? But then, why do they not propose 
to tax all unearned increments, such, for instance, as the 
hundreds of millions sterling which have within the last 
ten years fallen to the holders of what are considered solid 
or nearly solid securities? Did the original shareholders 
in the great new Brewery Companies earn the premiums 
they pocketed, or the shareholders in South African gold 
and diamond mines? The writer is personally aware of 
an extreme case of gain from the public, acquired 
without exertion. A maiden lady, early in 1815, in- 
vested £11,000 in Consols at the lowest figure they 
ever reached, 47. Throughout a life protracted to 
the verge of a century, she received 6 per cent. for 
her money from the British taxpayer, and when she 
died, her stock was sold for more than £20,000. For that 
great gain she did absolutely nothing except exist, and pay 
her taxes, which functions are also performed unresistingly 
by the landlords. Do those who uphold the Council’s pro- 
posal think it would be right, supposing it possible, for the 
community to take that lady’s unearned £9,000? If 
they do, they lay down a principle fatal at once to 
property and to enterprise, for they may rely on it 
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that it is the hope of profit which induces men_ to 
risk their money in new undertakings; or if they 
do not, how do they justify the absorption of the in- 
crement of value from urban landholders alone? There 
is nothing in land to make its possession an offence, 
or to remove it in any way from the protection of the 
ordinary principle, that no man shall be deprived of his 
property except in the way of punishment. The truth is, 
there is no justification for the proposal, not even the 
radically unfair principle that the whole of the expenses of 
the community ought to be borne by the rich. Let them 
be; but at least let them be borne by all the rich, and not 
by the few who, in reliance on the good faith of the com- 
munity, have invested their property in land. 

We are not arguing, be it observed, against the taxation 
of ground-rents, which is an entirely separate proposal. 
It is quite possible that on a review, which has been much 
too long delayed, of the proper subjects for rating, ground- 
rents may rightfully be included among them. Nor are 
we arguing that no difference should be made between 
properties which yield profit for ever, and properties which 
only yield it for a limited period. If the human intellect were 
capable of drawing up a plan for making that distinction 
fairly, it might be both just and wise to make it. 
All we contend is, that to make a huge deduction 
from the property of one class alone, because its profits, 
like other profits, have been increased by muncipal im- 
provements, is direct confiscation under the forms of 
ordinary law. This, however, is what the London County 
Council, unless the papers misreport its proceedings, have 
attempted to do; and the fact that the House of Com- 
mons will reject their proposal cannot blind us to the 
truth ‘that it has been made, and that, whatever Lord 
Hobhouse may say, the attempt indicates a strong disposi- 
tion to indulge a grudge against landlords, and treat them 
as fitting subjects for a special taxation intended to abate 
their wealth. If the facts are as stated in Mr. Harrison’s 
speech, no amount of the “study” Lord Hobhouse re- 
commends will, in our minds, alter that conclusion. 


CABINET MINISTERS ON THE PLATFORM. 


HE Ministers and ex-Ministers who perambulate the 
country making long speeches on the great political 
controversies of the day, understand the new institutions 
under which we are working much better than the excellent 
journalists who assure them that they are injuring their 
own oratory and wearying the readers of newspapers by 
their vain repetitions. Doubtless both assertions are true ; 
but, in the first place, the speakers are not, we may hope, 
concerned very deeply for their own oratory, so long as an 
inferior kind of oratory can achieve a better political result 
than the more fastidious and more perfect oratory which 
is recommended to their acceptance. And, in the next 
place, it is a very great mistake to suppose that these 
speakers are chiefly intent on the reports which the news- 
papers give to their oratory. If that were the chief aim, 
their one overruling aim, a very much smaller amount 
of speaking would do, so long as the Press reported it 
effectually, and disseminated sufficiently those numbers of 
the journals in which the reports appeared. But the truth 
is, that the modern popular constituency does not pore 
over newspaper reports. In the first place, it is too hard- 
working to study carefully closely printed columns of 
speeches. In the next place, it is hardly sufficiently 
educated to take in fully the drift of a read speech. You 
might as well expect a half-drilled youth to prepare him- 
self adequately for a degree by what are now called 
“correspondence classes,”—i.e., written questions, written 
answers to them, written comments on the answers, 
and written descriptions of what the answers ought to 
have been,—as expect a great political constituency, 
consisting of tens of thousands of electors, to prepare 
themselves for the poll by studying elaborate newspaper 
reports of speeches they have never heard. The only 
teaching which really gets at a half-trained mind is oral 
teaching, teaching illustrated by voice and gesture, and 
quickened by the living interest which personal influence 
always inspires. If it is, as we believe it is, infinitely 
more important to elicit a right judgment from the con- 
stituencies on a matter of the very highest historical and 
political importance, than to earn a reputation for finished 
oratory, then, even though the journalists should boil down 
the speeches to a tenth-part of their real dimensions, or even 








ignore them altogether, it would be well worth whil 
men of weight and authority on either side to shenadael 
line upon line and precept upon precept, now in this Cs 
and now in that, til] all the great constituencies had b 
fully awakened and personally informed of the view ? 
the chief leaders on the chief topic of the day. aay: hs 
depreciate the importance of this process, who Prsni . 
the value of compressed speeches addressed to the hi = 
intelligence with that of speeches sufficiently null “te 
and sufficiently diffuse to supply the needs of a Fw 
that can listen, but that cannot read to any good “y 

5 5 purpose 
to the great detriment of the latter, show that they are 
unconscious of the significance of the great change Thich 
has come over our form of government, and that they " 
confounding the government of the million with the 
government of the middle class. Such an article op the 
subject as appeared in our contemporary the Standard 
last Wednesday, seems to imply a complete unconscious. 
ness of that change. It is perfectly true that a quarter of 
a century ago such a deluge of speeches as we have had 
during this long vacation would not only have been injurious 
to the personal reputation of the speakers, but would have 
excited the impatience and probably revolted the taste of 
the constituencies who then determined the policy of this 
country. But all that is changed now. We have something 
like five voters for every voter we had then, and of these 
five, three at least cannot be secured for any definite political 
creed without hearing the voice and in some degree ap- 
preciating the personal character of some statesman whose 
name and position they recognise as of commanding 
authority. The mere fact that such places as Hengler’s 
Circus at Liverpool or the Corn Market in Edinburgh can 
be filled to overflowing by a crowd of ten thousand people 
of one way of thinking one day, and the opposite way of 
thinking the next day, alone bears witness to the truth 
that the wide diffusion of electoral power has enormously 
increased the craving for personal contact with political 
leaders on either side, and rendered it absolutely necessary 
for the chiefs on both sides, if they be in earnest in any 
critical struggle, to bring all the force they can muster 
to bear upon the political education of the constituencies, 
and upon the confirmation of their adherents in the 
principles which they themselves profess. 

Of course, it may be very justly said that statesmen 
charged with the administrative duties of the country cannot 
have time, and ought not to have time, for conducting the 
political education of the masses; and that if the voters 
only knew what they were about, they would be more dis- 
posed to vote against statesmen who gave up their time 
to such elementary work, than to vote for them. The 
criticism is perfectly just; but unfortunately, as yet at 
least, the constituencies do not know what they are 
about, and are much more disposed to be impressed 
by a speech from Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone, 
from Mr. Goschen or Lord Herschell, from Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. John Morley, than they are by speeches from 
politicians of the second and third rank who might 
profitably devote themselves to platform work. Doubt- 
less it is like sending our highest mathematicians, 
—Professor Sylvester or Professor Cayley,—to teach 
arithmetic to an elementary school, to send the Prime 
Minister and the ex-Prime Minister to exhaust themselves 
in trying to make ten thousand people, the majority of 
whom hardly understand the difference between the 
Legislature and the Executive Government, understand 
the question whether or not it is safe to delegate legis- 
lative and administrative powers in Ireland to a statutory 
Parliament and an Executive Government chosen by such 
a Parliament. But the situation is a very critical one; 
the historical Constitution of the country is at stake; 
whatever the decision taken, it must be a decision 
full of the most incalculable significance for ourselves and 
our children; and certainly no effort ought to be spared, 
even if it does make a bad precedent for the future, 
in getting the huge and as yet raw democracy that we 
have created to attend, with a sense of the grave responsi- 
bility resting upon them, to the issue they have to decide. 
For our own parts, we neither blame Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. John Morley for going about diffusing the strange 
political gospel in which they believe, nor Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour for going about exposing the fallacies 
and pointing out the immeasurable perils which the new 
doctrines involve. It seems to us that the crisis is not 
much, if at all, less grave than that through which the 
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United States passed during the Civil War that ended a 
ae for the United States then, of a break-up of the 
Ant and it is, unfortunately, a question put in 
ee less tangible and more insidious form. Even the 
tna political ignoramus could see that when armies 
were being raised to resist the United States forces, and 
the Stars and Stripes were being fired upon from forts 
qhich the United States claimed as their own, the break-up 
of the nation was at hand unless such proceedings were 
very peremptorily punished. But the merest political 
‘onoramus cannot possibly be expected to understand by 
the light of nature that an arrangement which Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks not only perfectly safe, but the only course 
that is not full of peril, must inevitably lead to the break- 
up of the nation, unless it be rejected, and rejected with 
eat decision, at a very early stage. When once you 
begin to undermine historical institutions, the process 
oes on at a rapidly accelerating rate, and that is just 
what electors who hardly know any history, and have 
no convictions apart from the leaders in whom they 
have been accustomed to trust, cannot understand. 
It is not only true, but a truth of the utmost im- 

rtance, that in general, popular agitations ought not to 
be conducted by Prime Ministers and ex-Prime Ministers, 
whoshould reserve their energy for other and more delicate 
york. But itis also true that at the present moment we have 
a matter on hand which only the great body of the people 
can decide, and which is of such immeasurable importance, 
that even if a couple of Cabinets sacrificed their chance of 
governing England to the discussion of it, the sacrifice would 
not be too great. Let the newspapers compress the speeches 
as much as they please. It is not for the sake of people 
who pore over and analyse arguments, that these speeches 
are delivered. What is wanted is to get the great mass of 
the voters to understand the earnestness,—we may say, in 
the very highest sense of the word, the passion,—of the 
situation. The men on both sides who are giving 
their minds to this propaganda feel that the people 
do not yet understand how very deep the issue goes, 
how much they themselves are prepared to sacrifice in 
order to make the newly enfranchised democracy grasp 
the importance of the decision. In order that the people 
should grasp it, they must actually see what such men as 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen and Lord 
Herschell, the late Mr. Bright and Mr. John Morley, Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Henry Fowler, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Spencer really are, and how deeply they are moved by 
the issue which has been raised. In that way, and only in 
that way, can an untrained democracy be got to appreciate 
duly the heavy responsibility of their task, and to discharge, 
with something like an adequate sense of the gravity of 
the situation, the duty imposed upon them. We fully 
admit, we even maintain, that this sort of agitation is not 
the work for statesmen of the first class; that in any 
ordinary emergency it ought not to be discharged by 
statesmen of the first class. But the issue now is not 
merely a question of party politics; it is not merely a ques- 
tio of a change of Government; it is a question of 
making or unmaking a nation. If Ministers even of 
the first class can help the people to understand this, at 
the risk of their lives, or at the risk of exhausting 
their political genius, they ought to do it. It is not 
once in many centuries that such a sacrifice can be 
justified ; but then, it is not once in many centuries that 
such a turning-point in history is reached. 





BRAZIL. 


Pier fuller news from Brazil, imperfect and meagre as 
it is, completely confirms the view we expressed 
upon receipt of the official telegrams. There never was 
any solid strength in the Empire of Brazil, and there will 
be no strength in the Federal Republic. The Monarchy 
ell, not by a revolution, but by a military revolt which 
4 resolute Sovereign, with even five thousand soldiers or 
armed police behind him, would have put down in an 
hour. Not only was there no uprising of the people even 
of the capital, but the idea of making a revolution was 
opted in a moment, and as it were by accident. The 
mperor and the Ministry, with a packed Parliament 
hind them, had ascertained that the officers of the Army 
Were becoming Republican, and resolved to disperse the 
garrison of Rio over the provinces of the interior, and to 


rof acentury ago. It is a question for us now, as | 
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create, or rather strengthen, the gendarmerie as a coun- 
terpoise to military influence. Marshal da Fonseca, re- 
senting this decision, on November 15th, the day for the 
departure of the troops, made a pronunciamiento, in Spanish 


| fashion, against the Ministry ; shot the Minister of Marine; 


ordered the Cabinet to resign, an order which was com- 
plied with ; and shipped the Premier, the Viscount Prete 
da Ouro, in a steamer bound for Hamburg. He intended 
only to be Premier himself, and to gratify the desire ex- 
pressed by the Army of becoming more important in the 
State; but many officers and students of the University 
having raised a cry for the Republic, the Marshal, aware 
that he was seriously compromised by the supposed death 
of the Minister of Marine, suddenly joined in the ery, and 
issued a proclamation declaring the Monarchy abolished. 
No one resisted, the only genuine Royalists in the country, 
the slave-owners and great proprietors, having been irritated 
to disaffection by the decree of emancipation; but the revo- 
lutionary leader could hardly believe in the completeness of 
his success. He fancied that defenders would appear even at 
the last moment, distrusted the population, and surrounded 
the Imperial family with soldiers. He refused to allow any 


| communication between the Emperor and his friends; and 


finally, by open threats of employing force, compelled the 
whole Royal party, almost without clothes sufficient to keep 
off the cold of the Atlantic, to go on board the ‘ Alagoas,’ 
which at once steamed away for Europe, under the guns 
of an ironclad. There was no popular commotion what- 
ever, except among the students, who obtained boats and 
threatened the Imperial party as they crossed the harbour 
to the ‘ Alagoas ;’ and in Rio there has been none since, it 
being well understood that the garrison of four thousand 
men would shoot or deport any who refused to acknowledge 
the Provisional Government. Republicans were at once ap- 
pointed to all important offices, the civil Governors of pro- 
vinces were superseded by soldiers, and a Convention was 
called to settle the Constitution. It cannot meet for months, 
the distances being so vast that the members from the 
interior cannot assemble; and until it meets, the Pro- 
visional Government is practically absolute, and issues 
decrees of the last importance,—especially one, which we 
predicted a fortnight since, directing each of the twenty 
Provinces or States to organise the “ State Militias ”’ neces- 
sary to ensure order. 

It is at this point, and in regard to finance, that the weak- 
ness of the new Government will probably first appear. 
The assent of the provinces to the revolution means, 
as yet, nothing at all. The adhesion of the majority 
is not announced, though the official telegrams affirmed it, 
and when announced, will imply only that the official 
world in each State controls the internal telegraphs, and 
does not intend to resist. Indeed, resistance is in a sense 
out of the question, for there is no force anywhere, except 
the few soldiers in the widely separated cities; and the 
better-class Brazilians could not struggle with the soldiers, 
and so run the risk, as we believe a most grave and per- 
manent risk, of a desperate rising from below. It is after 
the Militia has been formed, and society is compara- 
tively safe, that separatist feeling will betray itself, 
probably at first by insisting in the Convention that 
the “States” shall possess the most complete con- 
trol of all provincial funds. It is this sparatist 
action which is dreaded in the capital, and that so 
keenly, that the Provisional Government at once arrested 
Senhor Martins, the popular leader of the most dangerous 
province, Rio Grande do Sul, lest he should, as he had 
repeatedly threatened, advise that province to declare itself 
independent, and to form an alliance with Uruguay, whose 
chief city, Monte Video, is already the virtual capital of 
Southern Brazil. Uruguay has an organised army; Rie 
Grande do Sul, with the number of German and Italian 
emigrants it has absorbed—all, be it remembered, passed 
soldiers, trained under a harder discipline than that of 
the Brazilian Army—can defend itself; and the force at 
the disposal of Rio to suppress any movement is hope- 
lessly insufficient. That Brazil, while she can raise loans, 
can raise forces among her blacks and the lower popula- 
tion, was proved by the events of the Paraguayan War; 
but the Army has for years been systematically neglected ; 
a young Republic of limited means and a standing deficit 
cannot begin its career by borrowing fifty millions; and 
with the State Militias once organised, the Federal Govern- 
ment will be dependent upon the voluntary adhesion of the 
States. It may possibly be given, because Brazilians have 
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hitherto been proud of the vast extent of their dominion; but 
the experience of Spanish America shows that the separatist 
impulse is strong, and the Brazilian Provinces have the 


additional motive of a passionate desire to spend all their 


taxes upon their own development. They have the greatest 
difficulty, with their thin population and disorganised 
labour market, in raising enough money for themselves, 
and they grudge all that is sent to Rio as Melbourne 
would grudge taxes to be expended in London on troops 
supposed to be intended to keep Melbourne in order. The 
separatist feeling will, we feel confident, break out some- 
where, probably on the Plate, and the first example of 
impunity will be fatal. 

The Central Government, however, retains, it is said, 
one dangerous but, it may be, tremendous weapon. It 
may divide the soil. A great portion of the interior, 
indeed all the settled portion, belongs nominally to the 
Church—one clerical estate is described as the largest on 
earth—or to individuals who own, though they cannot 
really cultivate, estates as large as provinces in our cramped 
Old World. It is suspected that the rumour of the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits means that the central power will seize 
the incredibly large estates of the Church, and that the 
great lay proprietors will also be compelled, by heavy 
taxation upon their unoccupied lands, to effect forced sales. 
The new freeholders of all colours will then, it is supposed, 
support the Government of Rio. That is conceivable, and 
according to European analogy, probable; but in Brazil 
we hold it to be most unlikely. Each State will be 
sovereign on such matters; each will be ruled, like the 
Federation, by its own popular Assembly ; and there is 
no reason whatever why, if confiscation is popular, con- 
fiscation should not be decreed by each State, which would 
thus attract to itself the loyalty desired by the central 
power. Even, however, if the plan succeeded in the end, 
it must at first make all the rich the deadly enemies 
of the Republic, must involve most serious danger of con- 
flicts between the colours, exasperated to fury by the 
emancipation quarrels, and must produce that disorganisa- 
tion of industry which in the tropics always follows the 
change from associated labour on vast estates growing 
produce for a foreign market and not for consumption, 
into cultivation by scattered groups of freeholders, with 
no labour to be hired. The little men, without railways, 
without roads, and without ability to wait for merchants’ 
remittances, have not the means to grow the articles 
which will yield the largest returns in coin. They 
will grow food, and the interior of Brazil, except 
in the mining districts, will produce for a time little 
wealth and no revenue for anybody. The gain in the end 
to the country may be enormous, for the Empire was really 


a vast expanse covered with properties which could not be 


cultivated by the thin population ; but the old system must 
perish first, probably amidst temporary anarchy, and the 
new one cannot establish itself outside the towns until the 
arrival of masses of emigrants, who will not be Portuguese, 
and who, whatever their destiny, will care nothing for the 
centralised nationality of Brazil. That, whether useful or 
the reverse to Brazilians and the world, owed its existence 
to the ascendancy of the House of Braganza, and although 
the materials may be used for a far better and more 
comfortable structure, or series of structures, we are 
confident that with the Monarchy the supporting arch of 
the grand, though no doubt ruinous, old fabric crumbled 


into dust. 


THE NEW STRIKES. 

HE public is inclined on one point to be unjust both 

to the gas-stokers and the coal-porters. It is said 
everywhere that though most labourers on strike are in 
the right, these men are in the wrong, because in ceasing 
to labour they inflict, or may inflict, serious inconvenience 
on the community. That, however, is a bad argument. 
The gas-stokers and coal-porters, if they have grievances, 
have a right to obtain redress for them by all lawful 
methods, even if the public should incidentally suffer, for 
otherwise they would be not free men, but the slaves of the 
community. They have not contracted to surrender 
their liberty in order to perfect their organisation, 
or out of patriotism, as the Fighting Services have, and 
they are no more bound to consider the multitude which 
does not pay them than the corporation which does. Every 
strike injures the community for the time by lowering 
its aggregate power of production; but that is no reason 





why the lash of opinion should drive unwilling meng 
labour inadequately paid. The country has eM - 
Socialism yet ; and labourers, whether gas-stokers < = 
porters, or ordinary unskilled workmen, are ae 
entitled to benefit by the principle of freedom Ar 
individual as the masters are. Nor are we prepared he 
that it is right to strike for wages, and wrong to st md 
for Unionism in general as against division of profits 7 
latter is, as we think, the better system; but if the ‘ 
honestly believe the former to be either the nobler thy 
more expedient plan for the majority to follow, th 7 
action is not made bad by its comparative unselfish 
ness. Where the right of the public comes in jn ink 
strikes, is not at this point, but at another. The a 
munity, being the whole, has not only the right “a 
the duty of defending itself against injury caused by the 
action of a part; and if that injury is grave, may emp] : 
its reserved powers in a way which in other cages aan 
be inexpedient. If, for instance, as is quite possible, th 
want of labourers to make gas suddenly increased ‘dap 
in London, the community would have a perfect right . 
hire temporary labour out of rates; to put down ille f 
picketing, if it took soldiers to do it; and to insist that 
Magistrates should in all proved cases of intimidation give 
the highest sentences allowed by law. Those are mer 
expedients of self-defence, and not only allowable, but in 
the event of grave danger, imperative. It is perfect] 
possible, again, that a strike of coal-porters in winter, if m4 
tained by the ordinary labourers, should so reducethe suppl 
of coal, that not only would London be plunged in dachceige 
as has occurred in parts of Manchester, but that weakly 
children in poor houses might begin to die as if ap 
epidemic had struck them. In that case, no good man 
would hesitate for an instant to support Government in 
renewing the usual supply of coal by convict labour, or in 
distributing it at the expense of aid from municipal funds, 
Gas-stokers and coal-porters are not to be enslaved 
because their idleness injures the community ; but the 
State and the Municipality are not at liberty, while they 
can prevent it, to suffer the injury to be done. j 
There are two deductions to be drawn from the present 
prevalence of the strike-impulse which are important, but 
which are almost totally forgotten. One is, that the 
solidarity of labour of which we heard so much during 
the Dock Strike, is not an unmixed blessing to the com. 
munity. The power of organising rapidly, like every other 
power, is bad or good according as it is used ; and if it falls 
into unwise hands, may prove an unmitigated curse to 
society. A combination of all labourers in England, for 
instance, could, while the Poor-Law remains in existence, 
extort for a short time almost any wages they pleased, at 
the price of destroying, possibly for ever, but certainly 
for years, the industrial capacity of the country, upon 
which the power of paying wages depends. With a 
rate of wages universally demanded at which profit 
ceased, or was lower than the profit from investment 
abroad, production would cease at once, and the whole 
population would be thrown upon the rates. Manufacturing 
would be impossible, building would be suspended, and all 
mines would be closed ali over England. So low is now 
the rate of profit in some trades, that there is danger, as 
Mr. W. H. Smith pointed out a few weeks since, of this 
actually occurring, such danger that we may doubt whether 
the comparative shortness and bloodlessness of modem 
industrial wars is an unmixed advantage. Formerly 
a strike was a very grave thing, sure to occupy months, 
and to involve excessive suffering to all concerned; and 
it was therefore never undertaken with a light heart. 
Now, however, a strike takes weeks where it used to take 
months, the public intervene with unlimited benevolence 
and a sympathy which often condones gross intimidation, 
nobody starves or is quite ruined, the employers grow 
nervous about their shareholders’ dividends ; and the result, 
where the community is not the employer, is oftena speedy 
concession, to be made up by a new, and in a country 0 
Free-trade a dangerous, tax on the consumer. That seems 
very pleasant for the workpeople, and sometimes, when 
they have a real case of overwork or starvation pay t0 
plead, it is pleasant, even in ultimate results ; but it tempts 
them to strike too lightly, and without sufficiently counting 
the cost. These poor Silvertown workers, for instance, who 
really were objects of pity, owing to the degree to which a 
local deficiency of accommodation taxed their wages, 
thought they had only to strike to win, and have learned 
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too late that where employers either cannot or will not | tion with the spread of projects for the formation of 
yield, a strike amidst a crowded population means nothing | ship-canals. The statistics there set forth show how very 
but defeat by hunger. We fully and most gladly acknow- | seriously the notion of inland navigation has been taken 
Jedge the increased moderation and reasonableness of | up by the engineers, and how great is the likelihood that 
most Trade-Unions ; but we are not at all certain that some | the next generation may see a return to water-transport, 
of their leaders have not been carried out of themselves | though water-transport of a kind very different from that 
py recent events, and by the apparent evidence that a | made use of by our grandfathers. Their idea of a canal 
rise of two shillings in the pound may be obtained | was a narrow, shallow water-road on which could be floated 
almost for the asking. If they are, they will sooner or | small barges drawn by horses from the banks. Ours is 
later be brought up against a stone wall of fact, and be | deep highway along which the largest ships can continue 
taught by bitter experience that a Company employing a | their ocean voyages,—arms of the sea, though stretching 
thousand hands, and dividing ten thousand a year, may | far inland among the villages and fields. The earlier 
be totally unable to halve that dividend by giving each | form of canal required a transference of cargo when the 
man in their employ a rise of two shillings a week. It is | goods were destined to be sea-borne, just as do the railways. 
worth while to go on if the shareholders clear 7 per cent., | The later has the immense advantage that it enables New 
but not worth while if they are to get only 33, which can be | Orleans to send its cotton to Manchester without bulk 
obtained without the risks inseparable from trade. being broken till the factory doors are reached. The fact 
The other deduction we wish to draw from our recent | that the only means of intercommunication between distant 
industrial history is that the idea underlying Socialism, | countries is the sea, makes ocean-transport a matter of 
Communism, altruism, and a good many other philan- | necessity. But the ship-canals bring the sea wherever 
thropic dreams, does not make much progress in this | commerce wants it to be brought. Hence they offer 
country. This idea is that the masses are much more | advantages for all heavy goods which no railways can ever 
penevolent than individuals, and that if democracy is only | possess. 
enthroned, we shall see a general reign of kindliness, con- The schemes which are now either in actual pre- 
sideration, and self-sacrifice. Not a bit of it. The masses, | paration or else in contemplation, are of two kinds,— 
when their interests are once clearly touched, are just as | first, those mentioned above for turning inland cities. 
slfish, or as self-respecting, whichever it is, as the masters | into seaports ; and next, those for making ocean short-cuts 
are,—perhaps, indeed, from their comparative exemption | behind the backs of peninsulas and angles of land. Of 
from any pressure of opinion, a little more so. The coal- | the first kind, the Manchester Ship Canal is the most 
porters are not bound, as we said, to sacrifice themselves for | important ; but of this little need be said, since the details. 
thecommunity ; but while asserting themselves, they ought, | of its progress are already well known, and its completion isa 
if modern theories are true, to think with horror of the | matter of two years at the most. If it fulfils the expectations 
suffering their action, though blameless in itself, may | of its promoters, we shall doubtless see a great many more 
entail upon the poor, and especially upon children. It is | undertakings of the same kind attempted in England. 
oly masters, according to the theory, who forget such | Birmingham is pining for an outlet to the sea which would 
things, and seek profit at the expense of lives. Unhappily, | enable the metal work, the earthenware, and the other manu- 
the employed think as little of other classes as employers, | factures of the Midlands to be placed directly on board 
and seek to get more wages as employers seek to get | the ships that are to convey them to every quarter of the 
more profit, regardless of far-off consequences to anybody. | globe. This outlet she could doubtless obtain either by 
They are not “associative” at all, but individual, though | way of Bristol or by the Trent, or, indeed, by both ; 
they display their individuality, as their masters also are | and though the existing schemes are only for vessels 
beginning to do, in large corporations instead of minute | of 200 tons, it is probable that if they are ever carried 
groups or as single persons. In Manchester, the gas- | out, bolder proposals as regards size and depth will 
stokers and their sympathisers openly calculated in their | ultimately be adopted. In the same way, Sheffield looks 
dubs that in so many days the suffering and annoyance | forward to some day connecting herself by a water-way 
caused by want of light would induce the citizens to coerce | with the Port of Goole. That English cities possessing a 
the Corporation. That may be, in the great battle of life, | large amount of foreign trade would be specially likely 
afair calculation ; but it certainly is not based on those | to gain by these undertakings, cannot for a moment be 
benevolent ideas of the poor of which we have all recently | doubted. Since England is an island, all merchandise 
been hearing so much. ‘The truth is, that those ideas are | coming from or going abroad must be sea-borne. Hence 
not instinctive ideas at all, but ideas acquired from a con- | it is of peculiar importance to her inland centres of com- 
tinuous self-suppression to which human beings, unless | merce to adopt a means of transport which will only 
moved by some impulse much higher and stronger than | necessitate one act of embarkment and one of disem- 
the desire for equality usually is, will not submit. They | barkment. As it is, Birmingham goods consigned to 
will, on the contrary, obey the impulse which Providence | the Cape must. be put on board a railway truck, taken to 
has apparently implanted in them, to be, like hunger, a port, there unloaded and put on to a ship, and then 
amotor and whip for a race otherwise fond of indolence, | unshipped in Africa. Had she a ship-canal, the goods 
and will press forward to do the best they can for them- | need not be touched after they leave the quay at Birming- 
selves, regardless of any restraints except those, such as | ham till they reach their destination in South Africa. And 
conscience and law, which are supported by irresistible even in cases where foreign trade might possibly be con- 
“sanctions.” If the coal-porters thought of what dear | ducted almost entirely by land, ship-canals are wanted. It 
coal means to the poor, instead of thinking of their own | is, of course, conceivable that the railway system of the 
wages or the interests of Unionism, we do not know that world might be completed in the next thirty vears, and 
we should wholly admire them, for there is weakness | that the lines might run almost continuously round the 
as well as virtue in such self-effacement; but we cer- | earth; but the cost of that mode of transport would still 
tainly should begin to believe that Socialism might one | remain prohibitory. 
day triumph for a time in England. Or, at least, we But though the commercial results obtained by means 
should were it not for the final intellectual obstacle that | of canals of this kind may be of superlative importance, 
Socialism is not possible without the obedience of all, and | the schemes for shortening the ocean routes are far more 
that genuine altruists such as are needed to make Socialism | striking to the imagination. Of these there are at present 
apermanent success will never consent to flog or shoot a | an enormous crop. Many of them are doubtless destined 
recalcitrant minority into the needful humility of mind. |to remain mere. dreams. A certain number, however, 
As it is, we think we may wait tranquilly for a solution of are almost certain to be undertaken, while one or two 
social troubles, pretty confident that men in masses are very | are at this moment in course of construction. Some three 
€ men in groups, and that competition will not cease | or four of the many plans discussed in the paper by the 
ecause it is transformed from competition between indi- | American engineer to which we have alluded, are especially 
Viduals into competition between huge clubs, whether of | interesting to English people. It is proposed, for instance, 
shareholders or workmen enrolled in Unions. to cut a canal between Galway and Dublin, running right 
PEs | across Ireland. This would shorten by many hours the 
journey from New York to ports on the Irish Sea, and if, 
SHIP-CANALS. | as is further suggested, there were a canal between New- 
RECENT issue of the “Transactions of the American | castle-on-Tyne and the Solway Firth, the length of the 
. Society of Civil Engineers,” noticed in the New York , route between the North American coast cities and the 
ation, contains a remarkable collection of facts in connec- ports of Germany, Holland, and Belgium would be greatly 
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curtailed. In all probability, however, it would be better 
to turn the existing canal between the Clyde and 
the Forth into a highway -for ships,—a matter of 
no great difficulty according to the experts, and not 
likely to cost more than two millions sterling. The 
advantages of the scheme need hardly be set forth. 
In the first place, Glasgow would be a port on the 
German Ocean as well as on the Atlantic,—the canal 
will only be thirty-five miles long. Then, ships sailing 
between America and the Baltic and German ports would 
find. the canal a far quicker route than the circum- 
vention of Scotland or England. Lastly, the Admiralty 
would be able in an emergency to help a fleet on 
the West Coast by sending reinforcements through the 
canal from our squadron on the East. For instance, 
suppose that while we were attempting to blockade a 
French fleet at Cherbourg, six or seven of their fast iron- 
clads escaped, and steamed off to attack either Dublin or 
Liverpool, it was not known which. Our forces would 
immediately have to be concentrated in the Insh Sea, 
and help sent from the fleets guarding Newcastle and 
Edinburgh. But if the reinforcements had to steam 
some five hundred miles round Scotland, aid might 
come too late. In this way the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
which could be easily passed by war-ships in a few hours, 
might prove of great advantage to the nation. Another 
of the plans for making short-cuts through England is 
that for connecting Bridgewater Bay with the English 
Channel, by a canal through Somerset and Dorset. The 
canal, it is said, would get all the steam-coal traffic between 
Cardiff and London, and could in that way be made a 
profitable concern. Certainly it would save the Welsh 
colliers some three hundred miles of steaming. 

Far less shadowy than these is the Holstein Canal, which 
is actually in course of construction, and which when made 
will join the Baitic and North Seas, making Denmark and 
part of Schleswig-Holstein an island. The canal is planned 
on a magnificent scale. It is to be sixty miles long, 
and the water is to have the same level as the Baltic. The 
depth will be 28 ft., and the bottom-width 85 ft.,—dimen- 
sions which will enable it to accommodate double the 
tonnage now accommodated by the Suez Canal. How 
great will be the importance of this work, both com- 
mercially and politically, may be estimated from two facts. 
It will render it unnecessary any longer to take the dan- 
gerous passage round Denmark, a route responsible each 
year for the destruction of two hundred sailing-ships ; 
while to Germany it will give the key of the Baltic, and 
will bestow on her something like the position which would 
be held by Egypt as regards the Suez Canal, were Egypt a 
Power of the first rank. The Holstein Canal, too, will 
almost double the efficiency and fighting-power of the 
German Fleet. While Russian ironclads will be labouring 
through the Sound, their German antagonists will be able 
to find a secure and rapid road through the territory of the 
Fatherland. Curiously enough, Prussia’s great rival has it 
in her power, if she chooses, to make a ship-canal which 
would enable her to combine her Atlantic and Mediterranean 
fleets much in the same way. Some two hundred years 
ago, Colbert, with the insight of true genius, ordered the 
construction of the famous Languedoc Canal, or, as it is 
picturesquely and accurately called, the ‘ Canal of the Two 
Seas.” This great work connects the Bay of Biscay and 
the Mediterranean partly by utilising the valley of the 
Garonne, and partly by an artificial cutting. A project is 
now on foot for making it large enough and deep enough 
to accommodate ocean shipping. If this is done, ships 
trading between the North and the Mediterranean will 
be able to save the time now spent in the voyage of seven 
hundred miles round Spain and Portugal; while France 
will be able to render the blockade of her ports almost an 
impossibility. While the enemy were making their dis- 
positions for blockading the mouth of the Garonne, the 
French Fleet would be quietly steaming towards Toulouse, 
and before the attacking squadron had properly settled 
down to their work, would have joined the Mediterranean 
Squadron at Narbonne. 

Did space allow, we would gladly enumerate more 
of the fascinating projects on foot for saving ships the 
trouble of rounding storm-beaten peninsulas or navi- 
gating dangerous straits. Unfortunately, we can only 
just allude to a few of these schemes. M. de Lesseps, for 
instance, not long ago obtained in the interest of a French 


Company, a concession from the King of Siam authorising | 





him to construct a canal across the Isthmus of Mala 
which would save five hundred miles between Europe tne 
China, and do away with the dangers attending the pas mn 
through the Straits of Malacca. America hag kept 
with Europe in the formation of these schemes, Besides 
the Nicaragua Canal, which is to rival the now sda 
forsaken works at Panama, there is a proposal for cuttj : 
off the Peninsula of Florida which is pretty sure to be 
sooner or later put into operation. Connected with this lagt 
is one for making a water-way to save vessels the necesgj 
of rounding Cape Cod, as also are two others, one for 
connecting New York and Delaware Bay, and the other fo 
joining Delaware Bay with Chesapeake Bay. By means 
of these canals, worked in connection with the Florida and 
Nicaragua undertakings, the Americans hope to get com. 
plete control of the commerce of South America, No 
doubt the canals would do much to place the coasting 
trade of the Continent in American hands, but i 
would not be wise to exaggerate their importance. The 
only great saving of time accomplished would be at 
Nicaragua. That great work, if it is successfully carried 
through, will undoubtedly confer enormous benefits op 
commerce. It will, it must be remembered, have one 
great advantage over ordinary dug-out canals like that of 
Suez. A great part of its course will be either by the San 
Juan River, through the great Nicaragua Lake, or along 
“basins” —i.e., artificial lakes formed by damming up river. 
valleys. Indeed, there will only be some twenty-eight miles 
of actual canal. This means that out of the 170 miles from 
sea to sea, there will be 142 miles of free navigation, 
Under these circumstances, the delays usually incidental to 
canals will be very much reduced. Meantime, it is just 
possible that the Panama Canal may, after all, be finished, 
In that case, we shall have two canals competing with each 
other for the traffic of the Pacific Ocean. Who knows, too, 
that some day they may not both pay their shareholders as 
good dividends as do the three rival Railway Companies 
whose lines run between London and Edinburgh ? 








ROBERT BROWNING. 
HERE is hardly any English poet who has had a greater 
power of delivering an electric shock than Mr. Browning, 
His is the verse which flashes—as a galvanic battery—flashes 
that make the nerves tingle and the eyes involuntarily close, 
Whatever else he fails in, he never fails to be an awakening 
poet when he is understood at all. Of course, in his im. 
patience to wake us up, he sometimes fails to make us under. 
stand his highly compressed and often merely hinted drift; 
and then, in spite of the vigorous jolts which he administers 
to the imagination, we may doze off, as a man wearied bya 
very rough cart will doze off, through sheer intellectual 
fatigue. But this never happens in Mr. Browning’s greatest 
works. His own mind was never obscure. It was his short- 
hand style that obscured it, not any obscureness in his own 
perceptions or his own conceptions. He was as vigorous and 
keen-sighted as a weather-beaten sailor, and as rough in his 
tenderness when he was tender, as in his boldness when he 
was bold. Mr. Buchanan, in his earlier days, hit him off most 
skilfully when he said :— 
“ With eye like a skipper’s cocked up at the weather, 

Sat the vice-chairman Browning, thinking in Greek.” 
Nothing is more remarkable than his love for Italy, its mellow 
atmosphere, and its soft, rich landscape, when we think of the 
weather-beaten brusquerie of his thought and speech. He was 
shrewd with the shrewdness of a man of business, plain with 
the plainness of an old sailor, and yet above all he was idealist, 
deeply convinced that the realities of the spiritual world are the 
most real of all realities,—and also the most significant of 
human destiny. He loved spiritual power better than spiritual 
grace, the sublime better than the beautiful, the picturesque and 
the grotesque better than the harmonious. But in his idealism 
he was never shadowy or unreal. He could not bear to 
evade a difficulty, to ignore a dread, or to shut his eyes toa 
peril. His great imaginative impulse was to grasp the nettle 
that threatened to sting him, and he often grasped it 80 
forcibly as to destroy not merely its stinging power, but its 
very tissue, and wake up to wonder whether he had ever 
been in danger of a sting at all. 


His genius has been miscalled dramatic. That is, we think, 


'amistake. His insight into character was very keen, but be 


never lost himself in the characters he depicted. He trams: 
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—— . . 
ated them all into Browningese forms. Bishop Blongram 
is Browning posing as a worldly Bishop. The Bishop who 
orders his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church is Browning 
ing as a sensual, superstitious Italian Bishop. Ogniben, 
the Papal Legate in “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” is Browning posing 
as ecclesiastical diplomatist. You never lose the Browningite 
manner of deliverance. You never forget that the artist is 
telling you what he sees in the picture he is painting, and 
that he himself is the interpreter, though a very acute inter- 
preter, of what he sees. Even the malignant monk who 
gdiloquises in the Spanish cloister, soliloquises with the abrupt 
r,and with the darting, forked-lightning tongue of a 
manner, Senay S g 
Spanish Browning. You see his piercing, critical eye in every 
delineation, however objective it may seem to be, of woman’s 
sion or man’s meditation. The Arab physician Karshish 
gives his diagnosis of the case of Lazarus in the keen, abrupt, 
tigaag of Browning’s thought. Even the free-living artist 
fra Lippo Lippi talks in Browning’s sudden, impatient, up- 
and-down style :— 
«A fine way to paint soul by painting body 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go further 
And can’t fare worse! Thus yellow does for white 
When what you put for yellow’s simply black, 
And any sort of meaning looks intense 
When all beside itself means and looks nought. 
Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 
Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 
Make his flesh liker and his soul more like 
Both in their order? Take the prettiest face. 
The Prior’s niece ...... patron-saint—is it so pretty 
You can’t discover if it means hope, fear, 
Sorrow, or joy? Won’t beauty go with these ? 
Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 
And then add soul, and heighten them threefold ? 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all 
(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 
If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents, — 
That’s somewhat.” 
Surely a more remarkable reproduction of Browning’s dialectic 
method by a medieval Italian painter can hardly be imagined. 
Yet Browning may be said almost to have found himself in 
the delight he had in reading other persons’ souls. In this 
way his greatest work was certainly “The Ring and the 
Book,” in which he gave full swing to his delight in all 
sorts of people, from a gentle Italian girl to a cruel and spite- 
ful profligate, from keen and crabbed Roman lawyers to a 
Pope brimming over with the most magnanimous charity and 
the most latitudinarian theology. They all talk, as Brown- 
ing talked, about their own hearts and their own lives. But 
Browning really found himself in thus interpreting the great 
variety of characters he had delighted to study, for he had the 
most eager pleasure in this intellectual species of sympathy, 
this reconstruction for his own enjoyment of the tragedies and 
comedies of other men’s and women’s lives. The late Pro- 
fessor Clifford used to maintain that everything, however 
material, from a stone or a footstool to the human body, had 
acertain amount of “ mind-stuff” at its core,—the stone and 
footstool very little, the human body a great deal. How he 
proved this to his own satisfaction, Professor Clifford never 
explained. But his phrase was a happy one to describe the 
art of Mr. Browning. What he loved to portray was the 
“mind-stuff”” behind all sorts of characters, from the most 
malignant and viperish to the noblest and most self-forgetful ; 
but often, we suspect, he put a great deal more “ mind-stuff ” 
into his interpretations than could have been found in the 
onginals, For example, his “ Grammarian’s Funeral,” one of 
the most characteristic of his poems, certainly attributes a 
great deal more “ mind-stuff ” to the slaving grammarian than 
men of his type can usually boast :— 
“Was it not great? Did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 
Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant ? 
He would not discount life as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment. 
He ventured neck or nothing—Heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure : 
‘Wilt thou trust death or not?’ He answered, ‘ Yes; 
Hence with life’s pale lure !’ 
That low man sees a little thing to do, 
__ Sees it and does it: 
This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 





That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit : 
This high man aiming at a million 
Misses an unit. 
That, has the world here—should he need the next 
Let the world mind him! 
This, throws himself on God and unperplext 
Seeking shall find him. 
So with the throttling hands of death at strife 
Ground he at grammar; 
Still, through the rattle, parts of speech were rife : 
While he could stammer 
He settled cr:’s business,—let it be !— 
Properly based cuyv— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic 5e, 
Dead from the waist down.” 
All that is rather Mr. Browning’s “mind-stuff” than that of 
the poor old grammarian, but it was mind-stuff which came 
to light in him from studying some poor old grammarian. He 
was really a part of all whom he had met, but he himself con- 
tributed generally at least as much to the subjects he studied 
as they contributed to him. 

One of the most curious features of Mr. Browning’s poetry 
is his love for music, and his unusually unmusical and even 
jolting verse. Yet he could write verse of exquisitely musical 
rhythm,—witness “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” which, read by a 
musical voice in sympathy with the writer, is like a burst of 
exquisite music,—but for the most part he really preferred 
the jolting of such lines as we have just quoted. That the 
poet who wrote such stanzas as the following should so seldom 
have filled his song with musical cadences, is passing strange. 
Perhaps he loved music all the more that he was usually too 
brusque and too impatient to subdue to it his own soul :— 

“ As for Venice and her people, merely born to bloom and drop 

Here on earth, they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were 

the crop ; 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

‘Dust and ashes!’ So you creak it, and 1 want the heart to 

scold. 

Dear dead women, with such hair too,—what’s become of all 

the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown 

old.” 
The poet who poured forth the lines which end with these sad 
stanzas, had a genuine melody in his soul, though he drew 
forth melody from others by the use of a truly Socratic irony, 
and often a very elaborate apparatus of dissonance. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

E have not had time yet to read carefully the letters 

from Lord Chesterfield to his godson which Lord 
Carnarvon has just unearthed and given to the world in so 
sumptuous an edition; but while reading his most judicious 
preface, and glancing over the correspondence, we have been 
struck, as we were struck years ago when studying the original 
letters, by an intellectual problem: Why are men of the world 
so often bad judges of character? It is quite clear Lord 
Chesterfield was. He was one of the ablest men of his 
generation, though he did, like so many more of his time. fall 
into the odd delusion that he could mould a lad’s character 
by firing at him long letters of advice; he succeeded in 
governing Ireland—then, as now, a pretty fair test of a man’s 
capacity—and he was supposed to know the world profoundly. 
He was accepted in the society of two countries as a most 
polished gentleman; he had closely observed men of almost 
all grades, from Kings to stablemen and gardeners; he had 
the keenest eyes for social ways, social graces, and social 
failings; he could say things as profound yet as terse as any- 
thing of Rochefoucauld’s—as, for example, “ A wise man will 
live within his wit as well as within his income”—yet he 
never understood character at all. His judgments on the 


| great persons of antiquity are sometimes ridiculously narrow, 
| —as, for example, the one on Alexander the Great in these 





| new letters; his estimate of contemporaries was frequently 


unsound,—witness the whole quarrel with Dr. Johnson ; he 
blundered utterly in choosing tutors for his heir,—one 
of them being the famous Dr. Dodd; and he hopelessly 
misread the two men, his natural son and his godson, 
to whom he devoted so much time and thought. Nor 
can it be said that he was misled by affection. He pro- 
bably loved his natural son as much as he loved anybody, 
which was very little; but men do not misjudge other 


| men because they like them, and nothing but want of in- 


| sight into character could have made Lord Chesterfield fancy 
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that Philip Stanhope, a loutish bookworm, could be made into 
aman of the world, or that he could instil the love of society 
into his godson, a very good English squire, slightly below the 
intellectual level of his class. It may be said that Lord 
Chesterfield was a grandee, and did not, therefore, get close 
enough to most men to understand them thoroughly; but 
the remark is not a true one. He was close enough 
to the lads to whom he wrote, one of them being his 
own son, acknowledged though not legitimate, and the 
other the inevitable successor to his honours, adopted and 
always kindly treated by himself; and besides, grandees 
often judge men with singular accuracy. The Emperor 
William of Germany never made a mistake in selecting 
agents; nor, we believe, did the Duke of Wellington, who 
understood the capacities even of men the most opposed in 
character to himself,—e.g., Sir Charles Napier, who was that 
excessively rare person among Englishmen, a Gascon of high 
ability. The defect in Lord Chesterfield was the more 
remarkable because he misjudged not only character but 
intellectual power. Lord Carnarvon implies that, as to Dr. 
Dodd, he was taken in by the repute Dr. Dodd had obtained 
as a popular preacher; but the Lord Chesterfield of tradition 
ought to have seen through a Charles Honeyman; Robert, 
another tutor, and also a failure, was no popular preacher ; 
and in the cases of his son and his heir, he mistook not only 
character but capacity. 

This failure, which we have noted pretty frequently in 
passing through life, is a perplexing one; for it would seem 
that the close observation, and half-sympathy with many 
varieties of men and women, and exquisite tolerance for 
idiosyncrasy which go to make up the great man of the 
world, ought, if applied to individual character, to reveal its 
very depths; but it is not so. The man of the world errs as 
often in his judgment of character, except so far as character 
affects caste or position, as the man of the closet; and this 
not always, in the Greville way, from suspiciousness or 
inner spite. His judgment is quite as often too favourable 
as too depreciatory, especially when its object has easy 
manners; and we suspect the reason is a certain want of 
interest. The man of the world is not seeking to probe 
character, or to reckon up individuals, or to discover the latent 
strengths and weaknesses of those around him, but to under- 
stand men and women generally in their sccial relations, to 
find out how they affect each other, and especially to perceive 
with a quickness cultivated into an instinct, how he himself 
affects them. The art of a man of the world is, in brief, 
apart from an ease which is often the result of mere knowledge 
of etiquettes and social customs, the art of being pleasant to | 
great numbers of ordinary persons ; and the cultivation of that 
art need not and does not quicken insight into individual char- 
acter. It rather deadens interest in it, for the same reason that 
“the accomplished man ” usually avoids deep study, because it 
occupies too much time, and involves taking too much trouble. 





The man of the world is rarely a man who thinks hard, 
though his quickness of perception and his tolerance often 
give him an appearance of thought.- Lord Chesterfield did | 
not see the true nature of those about him, because he did not | 
care about their natures, and because he relied on the general | 
rules a wide experience had taught him, and which he formu- | 
lated in his letters, sometimes with the epigrammatic terseness | 
of Rochefoucauld, and occasionally with the dreary didac- | 
ticism of Martin Tupper. Exceptions to the general rules | 
did not concern him, and as every man that lives is at | 
bottom, somewhere or other in his nature, an exception to | 
the general rule, he sometimes made disastrous failures. We 

cannot, of course, quite prove this explanation; but there is | 
one evidence for it which we think will strike all readers. | 
There is one class of men, in all countries, who are picked | 
because they are men of the world, but who have a direct, 
personal, even pecuniary, interest in judging rightly the inner 
character of individuals; and if we were searching for men of 
the world who could also penetrate to the inner idiosyncrasies 
of men, we should look among diplomatists. They do not 


understand unimportant people more than the remainder | 


of their class—if gossip may be trusted, Lord Palmerston 
made occasional blunders in this way as funny as his blunder 
about Poet Close—but they can read and comprehend the 
Kings and Ambassadors with whom they come in contact, and 
whose personalities may affect for good or evil the action of 
nations. Given an imperative interest, Lord Chesterfield 


aie, 
would have studied and understood, say, Louis XV., one of the 
most complex characters in history; but without such com. 
pulsion, he was content to consider his interlocutors only ag 
members of society,and form an opinion, not of their characters 
but of the estimate in which they would probably be held by 
other men. 

One wonders whether Lord Chesterfield, who, with all his 
ability, does not raise in our minds an impression of a map of 
depth, did not exaggerate in his own mind the effect of 
training, and rather overlook natural character, under a secret 
impression that a man is not what he is, but what his education 
compels him to be. That was a dominant notion in his time, 
and a little later produced some very fantastic experiments, 
He himself had lived in, and liked, the society of Versailles, 
the most artificial the world ever saw; and he had a scorn of 
the uncultivated—we do not mean the illiterate—which rises 
once or twice in these letters, as when he writes of the sporting 
squires, into something very like hate. The existence of these 
letters, too, looks very like it. A man must believe a guod deal 
in training before he sits down to write long letters of advice, 
full of carefully prepared maxims and general reflections, to 
a lad whose response cannot have been cordial, and Lord 
Chesterfield did this twice. He did not mean to publish these 
letters; he did not know that they had a charm in them which 
his deliberate work had not; he wrote them for a purpose, 
and the purpose must have been to train. He fancied that 
every influence, and especially every personal influence, 
modified character, and this to a degree which might involve 
at last an almost radical change. The strength of that super. 
stition, which is only just beginning to decay, if, indeed, it is de. 
ceaying, is extraordinary, for it would seem to be contradicted by 
the most elementary facts of human experience. It is the rarest 
thing to see brothers, born of the same parents, reared in the 
same nursery, educated and “influenced ” by the same people 
and the same schools, who in character are even apparently 
alike. Fathers see that their children, brought up in the 
same circumstances, are the most dissimilar of mankind, 
and never tire of complaining that advice is thrown away 
on them, and that they will not consent to learn any- 
thing from the previous experience of others. Teachers 
know well that in their classes no two receive from their 
lectures the same impression; while it is a commonplace 
of experience that lads from over-religious houses go in an 
unfair proportion to the bad. Yet the world still at heart 
believes, as Lord Chesterfield must have done, that if you are 
only careful enough and fidgety enough and didactic enough, 
you can in the end carve upon rotten wood, or make iron 
swim. Slowly observers are beginning to question the old 
idea; to see that the bases of character are self-existent; 
to remember that Voltaire came out of a seminary and Jobn 
Newton out of a slave-ship; but the truth as yet penetrates 
but a little way, and the world expects from universal educa- 
tion not only a diminution of ignorance, which it will get, buta 
change in human nature, which no training will produce. If it 


| would, every generation would be a reproduction of the last, and 


we should not only have a perpetual succession of Lord Shaftes- 
burys, which would be a doubtful blessing, but also one of 
Lord Chesterfields, which would be no blessing at all. We 
can see nothing in these letters to alter our first conception 
of his character, which is, that he was essentially a heartless 
man, with a bad code of morals, and a keen perception of all 
that is pleasant in life, including that permanent, and in its way 


| self-suppressing, amenity of behaviour which is the first quality 


of the acceptable man of the world. 


BUNYAN’S USE OF VERSE. 

DISCOVERY of the original edition,—the edition of 

1686,—of Bunyan’s “Book for Boys and Girls; or, 
Country Rhymes for Children,” which has just been re- 
| published in fac-simile by Mr. Elliot Stock, has recalled atten- 
| tion to his verse, of which there is plenty (usually of a rather 
poor quality) scattered through his great allegory. Asa rule, 
' when the pilgrims in “The Pilgrim’s Progress” break out 
into verse, they more frequently than not flatten down what 
| had been far more effectively and imaginatively said in prose. 
| For example, take the death of Faithful in Vanity Fair. 
| Here is the story of it in prose :—* They therefore brought 
| him out to do with him according to their law; and first they 
scourged him, then they buffeted him, then they lanced his 
_flesh with knives; after that they stoned him with stones, 
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then pricked him with their swords; and last of all they 
parned him to ashes at the stake. Thus came Faithful to his 
ad. Now I saw that there stood behind the multitude, a 
chariot and a couple of horses, waiting for Faithful, who (so 
soon a8 his adversaries had despatched him) was taken up in 
it, and straightway was carried up through the clouds, with 
gound of trumpet, the nearest way to the celestial gate.” And 
then comes the verse :— 
“Brave Faithful, bravely done in word and deed, 

Judge, witnesses, and jury, have instead 

Of overcoming thee, but shown their rage : 

When they are dead, thou’lt live from age to age. 

Well Faithful thou hast faithfully profest 

Unto thy Lord, with whom thou shalt be blest 

When faithless ones with all their vain delights 

Are crying out under their hellish plights. 

Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name survive, 

For though they killed thee, thou art yet alive.” 
Bvery one will prefer, we suppose, the simpler and more 
imaginative prose, to the verse whose rhymes appear to be in- 
zended to make up for strength and nobility of expression. And 
this is not unfrequently the case with those who are attracted 
by thyme, but have not yet entered into its significance, its 
capacity for giving a richer and deeper meaning to the thought. 
They are satisfied with the mere recurrent clash on the ear, and 
fancy that even poor speech with this rhythm and this sonorous 
ending to set it off, is more satisfying than adequate speech 
not thus chiselled into a kind of conventional symmetry. 
Indeed, there are certain imaginative writers of high power,— 
Browning is one of these, and there isa trace of the same feeling 
in Bunyan,—whom rhythm and rhyme seem to excite rather 
toan exercise of inventiveness in grotesque conceptions ora 
display of wit, than to an expression of a deeper tone of feeling. 


As regards the display of wit, indeed, Dryden and Pope, and | 


the whole satiric school, undoubtedly use rhyme more to point 
theedge of wit than to elevate the tone of feeling; and perhaps 
they have succeeded better with the use of rhyme and rhythm 
for this lower purpose, than any but the very greatest poets 
have ever succeeded in using it for the higher purpose of 
expressing the varying moods of pathos, the upward flight 
of a soaring imagination, or the high passion of a willing 
suffering. But besides the exquisite finish which rhythm and 
thyme have so often given to the sting of irony and the 
sharp antithesis of wit, they have not unfrequently been used 
asa mode of expressing that half-scornful inventiveness in 
which men who can play with words too much delight them- 
selves. Browning, as we have said, habitually uses it for this 
purpose,—to carve verbal gurgoyles, grotesque figures of 
speech which would not have any effect without the adjuncts 
of rhythm and the emphasis of rhyme. And this little volume 
of Bunyan’s verse seems to us to show that in some degree 
he found the same sort of pleasure in the manipulation of his 
verse; that he delighted in some of the grotesque effects 
which he could easily multiply by its means; and that, instead 
of using it generally for the purpose of deepening the 
giritual note, or enriching the whole tone of feeling, he used 
it not unfrequently to give the emphasis of quaintness to what 
hewished tosay. For instance, take this from his “ Medita- 
tions upon the Candle :”— 
“But eandles in the wind are apt to flare, 
And Christians in a tempest to despair. 
The flame also with smoak attended is; 
And in our holy lives there’s much amiss. 
Sometimes a thief will candle-light annoy ; 
And lusts do seek our graces to destroy. 
What brackish is will make a candle sputter, 
*Twixt sin and grace there’s oft a heavy clutter.” 
Or take this out of the meditation “ Of the Fatted Swine :”— 
“But Hogg, why look’st so big? Why dost so flounce ? 
So snort and fling away ? dost now renounce 
Subjection to thy Lord, ’cause he has fed thee ? 
Thou art yet but a Hogg, of such he bred thee. 


Lay by thy snorting, do not look so big, 
What was thy Predecessor but a Pig ?” 
That shows, we think, and the long piece on “The Sinner 
and the Spider” shows still more effectively, that Bunyan 
delighted in the grotesque effects which rhyme may be made 
to Produce even more frequently than in its harmonies or 
beauties. In the piece we have just mentioned, he makes the 
spider press upon the sinner, by setting before him the spider’s 
dealings with the fly, the various wiles of the devil :— 
“Thide myself when I for flies do wait : 
So doth the Devil when he lays his bait. 
If I do fear the lesing of my prey, 
I stir me, and more snares upon her lay. 








This way, and that, her Wings and Legs I tye, 

That sure as she is catcht, so she must dye. 

But if I see she’s like to get away, 

Then with my Venom I her Journey stay, 

All which my ways the Devil imitates, 

To catch men, ’cause he their Salvation hates.” 
Evidently enough the swing of the rhythm and the clang of 
the rhyme is used in such verses as these, not in the least to 
give beauty or to express depth of feeling, but rather to 
clench a homely lesson, or to throw out a glaring colour 
against a dark background. 

But though nine times out of ten this is the use which 
Bunyan makes of verse, it is clear that he had perceived also 
that it might express a deep sense of beauty as nothing else 
could express it, and might flow from a depth of feeling, and 
indicate that it had flowed from a depth of feeling, which 
prose would be very inadequate to suggest. Take this, for 
instance, “ Upon the Sun’s Reflection upon the Clouds ina 
Fair Morning” :— 

«Look yonder! ah methinks mine eyes do see 
Clouds edged with silver as fine garments be. 
They look as if they saw that golden face 
That makes black clouds most beautiful with grace. 
Unto the Saints sweet incense in their prayer, 
These smoaky curdled clouds I do compare : 
For as these clouds seem edged or laced with gold, 
Their Prayers return with blessings manifold.” 

That has the ring in it of true passion, and here, again, is 
a poem which seems to us simply exquisite, “ Of the Child with 
the Bird at the Bush: ”»— 


« My little Bird, how canst thou sit; 
And sing amidst so many Thorns! 
Let me but hold upon thee get; 
My Love with Honour thee adorns. 
Thou art at present little worth ; 
Five farthings none will give for thee. 
But prethee little Bird come forth, 
Thou of more value art to me. 
’*Tis true, it is Sun-shine to day, 
To-morrow Birds will have a Storm ; 
My pretty one, come thou away, 
My bosom then shall keep thee warm. 
Thou subject art to cold o’nights, 
When darkness is thy covering, 
At day’s thy dangers great by Kites, 
How canst thou then sit there and sing ? 
Thy food is scarce and scanty too, 
*Tis Worms and Trash which thou dost eat ; 
Thy present state I pity do, 
Come, [ll provide thee better meat. 
I'll feed thee with white Bread and Milk, 
And Suger-plumbs, if them thou crave ; 
[’ll cover thee with finest Silk, 
That from the cold I may thee save. 
My Father’s Palace shall be thine, 
Yea in it thou shalt sit and sing; 
My little Bird, if thoul’t be mine, 
The whole year round shall be thy Spring. 
I’ll teach thee all the Notes at Court; 
Unthought of Musick thou shalt play; 
And all that thither do resort, 
Shall praise thee for it ev'ry day. 
I'll keep thee safe from Cat and Cur, 
No manner o’harm shall come to thee ; 
Yea, I will be thy Succourer, 
My Bosom shall thy Cabbin be. 
But lo, behold, the Bird is gone ; 
These Charmings would not make her yield: 
The Child’s left at the Bush alone, 
The Bird flies yonder o’er the Field.” 
There is tenderness of the most childlike and innocent kind 
in that. It is the genuine interpretation of the child’s feeling, 
and not only the genuine but the most imaginative interpreta- 
tion of it. Wordsworth himself could not have said anything 
with truer ecstasy than,— 


“ My little Bird, if thoul’t be mine, 
The whole year round shall be thy Spring. 


” 


Many a lover of Wordsworth would have said that no poet but 
Wordsworth could have written that, though it was written 
and published more than a hundred years before him. 

It seems strange that any one with such an imagination as 
Bunyan’s, who had really felt, as he must have felt, the power 
of verse to express true passion, should have habitually used 
it more as a child uses a tin trumpet, to make people hear in 
spite of their wish to be deaf, than as a musician uses a rare 
instrument from which he can draw exquisite melody and the 
richest harmonies. It is like a nightingale attempting to 
imitate the jay, for a poet who can produce such a poem as 
“The Child with the Bird at the Bush” to write such pieces 


| as that on “The Post-Boy,” “ Upon the Whipping of a Top,” 
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or “Upon the Sight of a Pound of Candles Falling to the 
Ground.” Indeed, Bunyan has described fairly enough in his 
strange doggerel what he himself makes us feel, in the piece 
“Upon an Instrument of Musick in an Unskilful Hand :”— 
“Suppose a Viol, Cittern, Lute, or Harp, 

Committed unto him that wanteth Skill; 

Can he by Strokes, suppose them flat or sharp, 

The Ear of him that hears with Musick fill ? 

No, no, he can do little else than scrape, 

Or put all out of tune, or break a string: 

Or make thereon a mutt’ring like an Ape, 

Or like one which can neither say nor sing.” 
We wonder what the temptation is for a writer who has no 

unskilful hand” when he chooses to use it, to bring 

mutterings of this kind out of an instrument which he can at 
other times use so effectively. It would seem that for some 
men of very high imaginations, gurgoyles have a singular 
fascination, though we venture to say that gurgoyles, whether 
in sculpture or in poetry, never really satisfy the imagination, 
which apparently, however, they have the power to agitate and 
provoke. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
A COMMENTARY FROM AN EASY-CHAIR: 
THE NEW JOURNALISM—MR. BURNAND AND THE AMERICAN LADY 
—THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER, 

Tur New Journalism bids fair to give us all work enough to 
do, and perhaps it is no great harm that its invasions of 
everybody’s comfort—or rather, of the comfort of everybody 
whom it can reach in its dashing career—should come to such 
a climax as will perhaps daunt the bold professors of the new 
art, and deliver innocent folks from an ever-increasing danger. 
Two law-suits in one week upon this subject is a large pro- 
portion, and the rest of the world may well rejoice in the 
courage of the victims who have had it out with their 
assailants, and thus given us who, however little dis- 
tinguished, might still be open to the persecution of a 
paragraph, more hope of exemption. Mr. Burnand, how- 
ever, will forgive us if we find it a little amusing that he who 
has held so many people up to the laughter of the world 
should so summarily avenge himself upon the little gnat of 
a writer who has punctured his own cuticle. To be sure, there 
is nothing more good-natured than Punch: were his victims 
ever so foolish as to turn like that worm with which we are all 
so familiar, it would but redouble the laugh against them- 
selves. And though it is possible that Sir William Harcourt 
in his secret soul would be glad enough to catch his tormentor 
tripping, most of the personages held up by our gay contem- 
porary upon the point of his lance are as much flattered at 
least as galled by the notice bestowed upon them. But when 
the offender is not merry but spiteful, and besides small— 
infinitesimal like that other assailant who blows his tiny 
trumpet in exasperated ears, in those regions which would 
be paradise were it not for the family of the mosquito 
—the best thing is to fling forth an indignant hand 
and plaster him to the wall. As for the damage which 
the distinguished dramatist imagines could be done him by 
the premature assault, I wonder if this is not an illusion? I 
remember passing a very miserable night at an extremely 
early period of my career under the idea that an earwig had 
crept into my ear, and would speedily reach the brain and make 
an end of me,—which was a superstition popular in those days, 
though I suppose the march of science has driven it for ever 
away. Mr. Burnand’s description of the results of the criticism 
published before his play had been performed, strikes me as 
much like my own troubled cogitations over the progress of 
the earwig. He pictures the thing arriving in the country: 
the excitement of the provincial journalist: “ This is a 
very smart thing; no other journal has got it:” its ap- 
pearance in the country Press far and wide: till at last 
the deadly insect arrives at the brain,—i.e., the forthcoming 
play is rejected by the provinces, and there is an end of 
Pickwick. No; Mr. Burnand is not so easily injured. I wish 
TI could have got damages from my imaginary small enemy, 
as the energetic editor of Punch has got from his! 

There is, however, a curious comment in the pages of one 
of the most excellent of daily papers upon the other case, in 
which a well-known American lady of fashion also overcame 
her adversary, which strikes me as very fallacious. “Ifa 


woman writes an article in a magazine or newspaper,” 











says the Standard, “she lays herself open to er} 
but this, our contemporary thinks, is not the cas 
woman who only gives parties, lives in the mo 
circles, and exhibits her diamonds and her dresses to th 
admiration of the world. Surely this is a strange ~~ 
conception. The woman who writes magazine evlisheiat 
most women, and especially most fine ladies, do, ahaa 
to a recent authority) lays her subject and her style alt 
her arguments open to criticism; but not, we think + 
any way herself. To discuss Ragged Schools op e 
Herbert Spencer, who, it appears, is the idol of the English 
fine lady, is a modest amusement enough, and need interfer 
with nobody’s privacy; but when all the world is tevveiak 
with information, not altogether against her will it is to he 
supposed, respecting the particulars of a lady’s toilette her 
jewels, her balance at her banker’s, and how many people she 
has to dinner, and what she gives them to eat, it is futile to 
plead that this lady is not a public character, and ought to 
enjoy all the protections of private life which are forfeited } 
the composition of an article in a Review. This is q td 
tradiction both in fact and common-sense. Miss Austen and 
all her belongings had some reason for their shocked and dig. 
pleased reluctance to allow that she was a public Personage, 
She was a lady most retired, private, and beyond the region 
of gossip, who wrote because it pleased her, for her own enter. 
tainment, so to do. But the lady who dresses, dines, anq 
records her daily history in the columns of the Morning 
Post, puts herself at once within the class which is open to 
discussion. It is she, and not her thoughts or imaginations 
or ideas, that is before the world. If her new gown is tried 
on in public, why not any other particulars about her? She 
has given herself away, as her country-people term it, It 
is very wrong to say she was a washerwoman, though had it 
been true, instead of injuring, it would have given great 
piquancy to her position in society; but she is certainly far 
more a public character, and therefore far more open to 
criticism, than the harmless writer, even when (which is a 
practice I disapprove) she signs her name. 
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It is well to see, however, that though the New Journalism 
supposes itself to be so successful, public opinion is so entirely 
against it, that from the Bench downwards to the humblest 
reader, every decision hostile to its professors is received with 
approbation and applause. We are all pleased witha pungent 
contradiction when nothing better can be had, and acknow- 
ledge the downfall of the social spy and tittle-tattler with 
delight and enthusiasm. Upon what, then, does he grow? Is 
it possible that the public is so inconsistent as to read, and 
eagerly wait for, the scandal which it is so glad to see 
punished from time to time? I fear that this is so. It is 
very wrong; but then, it is so amusing, the good people 
say: and to be sure, after getting interested by degrees ina 
woman’s gowns and the number of people she has to dinner, it 
must be charming to know that she was once a washerwoman 
—though still more delightful to have it proved that she was 
not, and that the dreadful society journalist has had to pay 
dearly for his mistake, and altogether has got his due. There 
is a point of public morality here which wants looking to. 

There are some circumstances, however, in which it would 
be not undesirable to have some of the details which the new 
journalist cleverly invents when he cannot find them otherwise. 
Mr. Stanley, his narrative, and his brisk self-satisfaction and 
lively sense of his own importance—and what a fine thing is 
a stirring, indomitable, common-sense traveller who knows 
what he wants, and will stand no nonsense !—made a grand exhi- 
bition for all the newspapers. But one would like to know some- 
thing more about the subdued figure by him, of whom ou 
dauntless explorer is tant soit peu contemptuous. “ It is diffi- 
difficult to know how to manage such persons as Emin—0r 
Gordon,” that brisk Anglo-American says. Emin—or Gordon! 
We should like to know how many Stanleys it would take to 
balance in value the last lingering shadow of that noble 
knight and hero who died at Khartoum? It is perhaps 
not to be expected that success embodied in such a person 
should be capable of entering upon a_ calculation 80 
difficult: but what, one wonders, is the truth about Emin? 
Is his heart broken with that foreed march through all 
those deserts? Does he feel perhaps that he has deserted 
his trust; that it would have been better to die at his post 


‘like Gordon, than to be dragged after a blatant Relief 


Expedition which first set all wrong, and then took this 
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y of setting allright ? Itis very hard to tell what is 
truth between these two ; and if there wasa forlorn-hope of 
the rising Press out in Africa, keeping their eyes about 
the eaten 4 instead of prying into the secrets of fine ladies, 
- ast what is really the matter with Emin,—if it is his 
> vhs heart or his spirit that is broken, if he has lost 
head oF r desire to go on living after his work is over, or if 
oF oy suffering from a mere vulgar accident,—we might 
i t shiee eyes their prying, and those lips their babble: 
forgive easier work, no doubt, to get behind the curtains in 
pense It is very strange, however, that there should 
- saile certainty on this point. The flash of the traveller’s 
pon upon that mysterious fascination of the Soudan 
- h he so sternly warns his subordinate not to be en- 
‘led by, is by far the most interesting and suggestive 
ye of Mr. Stanley’s letter. Shall we ever know what 
or what is really the story of the German-Oriental, 
the desert chief, the White Pasha, the naturalist, philosopher, 
hysician, who lies, as it seems, at death’s door upon that 
‘oesing coast, after his deliverance—or ruin, which ?—and 
yith home and recompense in sight? Emin may, for anything 
ye can tell, be no such interesting personage after all, but the 
wacillating, uncertain being whom Mr. Stanley describes— 
though in that case it is almost miraculous that he should have 
kept his post so long: or he may be a man broken-hearted, 
foreed away from what was the work of his life, and not un- 
yilling to die on the threshold of the land to which he had 
jevoted himself, letting the rewards and the futile praise go by. 
It is very possible that we may never know which of these is the 
tre Emin: as nobody seems to know, what it would be so easy 
io tell, what has happened to him, and whether or no his life 
ig likely to be sacrificed by a foolish accident, a thing so futile 
that if it really cost the world such a man, it would seem like 
theaction of malicious spirits in their triumph over one who 
had bound and kept them in subjection. 

This is a strange question to be raised by the most success- 
fal (I suppose) of African travellers in his apparently immense 
triumph over all difficulties. It is more interesting than an 
Albert Victor Nyanza (which sounds something like Kast 
Twenty-fifth Street, or some other wonder of American in- 
digence in names) or a new mountain range. Let us hope that, 
whether it is head or heart that is broken, there will still be an 
opportunity left for Emin Pasha to tell his own tale. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
a= 
LOCAL TAXATION OF RENTS IN LONDON. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The case is very much as I supposed. You have con- 
fused different proposals, with the natural result of not 
understanding any. Your note in the Spectator of November 
30th shows that you were looking at a proposal affecting a very 
limited area,—viz., one requiring a contribution to the expense 
of some local improvements at the hands of those who profit 
bythem. That proposal says nothing about demanding the 
whole expense from owners. It speaks of a contribution, and 
means a contribution. The mode and extent of contribution 
are still matters of discussion. It says nothing about “ ground- 
rents,” or about persons whose interests are subject to long 
leases. It speaks of owners, and means owners; and owners 
are persons who, not being occupiers, receive benefit for the 
property. If you had paid enough attention to this subject 
to justify you in rebuking Mr. Morley, you would know that 
the term “owners” has been constantly used in these dis- 
cussions as simply opposed to “ occupiers.” 

You have apparently read into this proposal for a “frontage 
rate” within an improved area your recollections of a Bill 
introduced into Parliament last Session, in which there were 
Provisions for throwing improvement rates over the whole of 
London entirely on the owners of freehold reversions. But 
the Local Taxation Committee of the London County Council 
reported against that Bill on the very ground that it sought to 
charge not all owners, but only one class; and the Council 
adopted the report. Curiously enough, that action of the 
Council seems to have escaped your notice. 

You say that you are in favour of laying the burden of im- 
provements on “ ground-landlords” in aid of occupiers, who 
how pay the whole. So far, so good; though I confess that 


EDITOR. 


months, I had, like Mr. Morley, received an impression to the 
contrary. But will you pardon me for saying that the subject 
is complicated, and requires attention ; and allow me to express 
hopes that further study will bring you to see that to tax 
owners and occupiers, as the Council proposes, is more 
just than to tax only “ ground-landlords” and occupiers 
as you propose; and further, that improvements are not 
the only objects of local taxation to which it is rigbt that 
owners shall contribute ; and even that in the small affair of 
a frontage rate, it is eminently fair, if practicable, when all 
London occupiers are compelled by law to pay for a local 
improvement, to call upon those who specially benefit by 
that payment to contribute towards it. If you will really 
discuss these matters, you may do good. But by carping at 
the London County Council, by construing in malam partem all 
that it does, and by publishing your own mistakes of its pro- 
ceedings, you will do nothing but impair your well-earned 
reputation for writing thoughtfully on subjects requiring 
thought.—I am, Sir, &e.,  ~ 

15 Bruton Street, W., December 5th. 


HoOBHOUSE. 


WHITES AND BLACKS IN AMERICA. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ SpecTaAToR.”’ | 

S1r,—As an Englishman, loving his native land, but who has 
made his cause one with those who live and work under the 
“Stars and Stripes,” may I crave space to reply to the com- 
munication of Mr. A. J. Duffield, under the above heading, 
appearing in the Spectator of November 9th? Asa resident 
here, and, therefore, as one having both interest in and 
knowledge of the conditions so familiarly discussed by your 
correspondent, I must deprecate his theoretical treatment of a 
subject to us so vitally practical. It seems to me the subject 
may best be discussed by looking at it first as a citizen, 
and secondly as a Christian. Your correspondent’s flowery 
allusion to the framers of the Declaration of Independence 
is robbed of some of its point when we reflect that they 
were not only all of them slave-owners, but recognised in every 
sense the right of property in the slave. I can only speak 
from a knowledge acquired, when I say that the general 
attitude of the slave to his master was one of affectionate 
loyalty unequalled by the affection of the servants of to-day. 
But I speak from actual and sad experience when I say 
that the least familiarity, the slightest recognition of equality, 
accorded by the white man to the Negro, is at once the signal 
for the exhibition of an unbearable insolence, if nothing 
worse, on the part of this much-pitied ex-slave. Your 
correspondent draws the paper inference that the people 
of the United States “have retrograded in political life” 
because of the race prejudice we exhibit. Let me ask 
him if the English had any sympathy with the sepoys 
of India; and if not, why not? I can only say that 
our case here is as identically similar as the circumstances 
can make it. Is is “ retrogression” to resist miscegenation ? 
To the heartfelt “ No!” which your correspondent must give 
to this question, I would add that this evil actually threatens 
us if we relax any of this “ prejudice.” Is it “ retrogression ” 
to refuse to allow your servants or your inferiors a seat at 
your table or in your family? Though our antagonism 
against the Blacks may amount to a prejudice, it is rather 
the prejudice of progress against inferiority and degradation, 
and amounts in no sense to a cruelty. As to the effects and 
intluences of miscegenation which arises from the absence of 
“race prejudice,” I can only refer to the condition of affairs 
in South America, with the mixture of Mexicans, Indians, and 
Negroes ; and the degradation of the people speaks for itself. 

The same facts and arguments apply to the second part of 
the subject. ‘The soaring insolence of the Christian young 
men” who refuse to admit to membership in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association any coloured youth, is no more than the 
continuation of the principle which makes us refuse to allow 
our children to be educated in the same school with Negroes. 
All this is, moreover, robbed of its point when we remember 
that the Negroes have their own Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, their own churches, their own schools, and that 
the latter are supported by the white people, who pay 90 per 
cent. of all the taxes paid in this Commonwealth. 

Sir, it were a higher order of Christianity on the part of 
those at home who have nothing but theories to advance, if 





they would leave us to work out our own salvation in a ques- 


ftom what I have seen in the Spectator during the last few | tion affecting so vitally our very civilisation and our homes, 
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and would turn their attention to the suppression of can- 
nibalism in the West Indies, and the virulent race prejudice 
inIndia. These are festering sores that it is within England’s 
power to remedy. Why attempt to interfere in what is really 
the progress of civilisation in America, when there are evils 
erying for redress at your very doors P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. J. H. Wreps-PEPLOE. 


THE TITHE QUESTION. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—Your suggestions for settling the Tithe controversy 
seem to me to leave the main difficulty untouched. At the 
bottom of the opposition to the payment of the charge in 
Wales are the small frecholders who still abound in that 
country, and are almost all Nonconformists. They complain 
that money levied upon the land which they keep in cultiva- 
tion goes towards the maintenance of a Church to which they 
do not belong. And they ask why the Government of all 
should be specially connected with the religion of some. Let 
your proposals become law, and it will make no difference to 
them.—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR T. JEBB. 


The Lyth, Ellesmere, December 7th. 








FANNY BURNEY AND LORD MACAULAY. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow one who owes to Macaulay her long 
and affectionate intimacy with “ Fanny Burney and her 
Friends,” to say a word in defence of the writer whom it is 
now so easy to decry? When your reviewer says that 
“ Macaulay’s indignation at some remark of Miss Burney’s 
actually leads him to declare that ‘ her way of life was rapidly 
undermining her powers of reasoning and her sense of justice,’” 
he appears to have forgotten that Macaulay refers not only to 
an incidental or qualified remark, but to the whole of a long- 
continued course of conduct maintained by Miss Burney, 
during the Hastings trial, towards her old and kind friend, 
Edmund Burke. 

It is Fanny Burney herself who describes this conduct as 
“so cold, so cutting,’ and who, on meeting Burke in society 
for the first time after his warm exertions for her liberation, 
fears that what proved to be short-sightedness may be a 
deliberate repayment of her treatment of him. Your reviewer 
appears to read Macaulay’s indignation at the “way of life” 
which was affecting for the worse Fanny’s impressionable 
nature, into an “ ungenerous sneer” at Fanny herself. Her 
unmurmuring reception of the Queen’s evident and continued 
displeasure at her resignation of the post which was killing 
her, is surely an instance for, rather than against, Macaulay’s 
statement that “the iron had entered into her soul.” 

As regards the statement that “ Miss Burney’s health can 
hardly have been seriously affected,’ I will only refer your 
readers to the medical opinion on which her resignation was 
founded, adding that it is barely possible that a life which has 
been almost destroyed by over-work and unfavourable sur- 
roundings may be saved by an entire change of circumstances. 
It is difficult for any one who has felt the glow of Macaulay’s 
chivalrous pity for the beating of Fanny's bright spirit against 
the (scarcely gilded) bars of her cage, to read with calmness 
comments which imply that he indulged in “ungenerous 
sneers ” at her expense.—I am, Sir, Ke., 

A Lover OF Fanny BURNEY. 


[The object of the “ ungenerous sneer ” was Queen Charlotte, 
and not Fanny Burney, as a more careful perusal of the notice 
will show. We are sorry that we cannot agree with our corre- 
spondent on the other points which she raises.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to express my sincere thanks to those 
who anonymously sent me books in answer to my letter in the 
Spectator of November 30th? I am also obliged for the 
suggestions of your correspondents. I do not think the 
loaning of books by Societies, or any arrangement for inter- 
change between village libraries can be satisfactory. Do what 
one will, when the library is free and popular, there is 
frequently damage, and sometimes loss. Labourers on 9s. a 
week do not care to pay even a weekly penny, and one cannot 





- Re 
be surprised at it. That they read the books at all must give 
us satisfaction for the present.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. D. PERRory, 
Ixworth Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds, December 9th, 





THE MORALITY OF WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ } 
S1r,—In your notice of the memoirs of Henry Richard, jp the 
Spectator of December 7th, you speak of the view that warj, 
wrong, as being neither a very noble nor a very Christian view, 
since you think it is founded on a false and distorted estima, 
of the value and sacredness of human life. 

In this remark—and where further on you say, “ Bette, 
that thousands of American citizens should have their days 
shortened than,” &c.,—you speak as though people who object 
to all war objected on the ground of its fatality. 

But it is not so. Those who believe war to be un-Christigy, 
lament not half so much the numbers who meet their death, 
nor even the fate of the slain, as they lament the purpose of 
killing,—the part of the slayers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IsABEL WeEDMorz, 

Druids’ Stoke, near Bristol, December Sth. 

[In other words the frightful injustices which all defensiy. 
war, and some indirectly defensive though apparently 
offensive wars prevent, are nothing in the scale against th 
injustice of killmg men who voluntarily undertake the rig 
of being killed on behalf of their country —Eb. Spectator.) 





THE ENVOY AT LISBON. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Allow me to indicate an error in the Spectator of 
November 30th. Her Majesty’s Envoy at Lisbon (my father) 
is Mr. Petre, not Mr. Petrie.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ALGERNON H. E. Pernz, 
H.B.M. Consulate-General, Galatz, Rowmania, December 4th, 








THE HEROIC PIT-BOYS. 
(To THe Epiror oF THe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I hope that you will be able to find room to reprinta 
fine epigram by Professor Lewis Campbell (published in the 
Classical Review), with an attempt at a translation. One 
likes to add a leaf of laurel to the young heroes’ graves—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. C. 
“On AN INCIDENT IN A CoAt-Mine. 
‘Three pit-boys, pony-drovers, might have escaped; but turned to warn their 
comrades, and were killed.’ 
Srapriarav puxal. Xdpwr. 
Sr.—‘Hyeis OeppomvAnor maida péeyav eoxouerv alvor 
pupla pelvavres GdAa Tprardoror 
vov 5, Xdpwv tivas 3’ emdyeis Kvavdxpot AcuBy, 
dctav tonv oxdvtas Tpeis ye Tpiakoctors ; 
Xa.— OW BorrAor madionor ev aidadrddevTst weTarAAw 
dewortépay moA€uov mupKaiav euevov. 
Lewis CAMPBELL.” 
“Souls of Spartans. Charon. 
Spartans.—F ull well Thermopyle our glory knows 
Who stood, three hundred ’gainst ten thousand foes = 
But, Charon, say what souls thy bark conveys, 
Three with three hundred matched in equal praise? 
Charon.—In burning mine, children, not soldiers, tried 
By fiercer flame than war, they dared and died.” 











BOOKS. 


ae es 
CAPTAIN TROTTER’S “LORD DALHOUSIE.”* 
Ir is not perhaps possible, certainly it is not possible except 
to men more brilliant than Captain Trotter pretends to 
be, to write a perfect biography of Lord Dalhousie within 
the space to which the authors of “The Statesmen Series’ 
are necessarily limited. The broad facts of his life are 
sufficiently well known; his character cannot be thoroughly 
understood until his papers are given to the world; and the 
only kind of biography which can now interest readers is & 
statement on a large scale of his policy; his designs, his 
successes, and his failures,—a statement which should conta, 
and if possible resolve, the controversies which have always 
raged about them. The question of annexation requires @ c0D- 
siderable volume to itself, being, instead of the simplest, the 


* Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie. ‘ Statesmen Series.” By Captain L. J. 
Trotter. London: W. H, Allen and Co. 
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most complex of all questions of Indian policy; and it 
would take six hundred pages at least to do justice to 
Lord Dalhousie’s triumphs in civil administration, triumphs 
secured in the face of endless difficulties, and so numerous 
that his present biographer, Captain Trotter, who tries to 
wention them all, has forgotten to record one of the most 
prilliant,—the foundation of the great Forest Department, 
which, Lord Dalhousie literally created out of nothing, and 
which now ranks among the greatest services of the kind in 
the world. Those who think of Lord Dalhousie as a mere 
conqueror, perpetually swallowing provinces, probably do not 
know that he covered India with telegraphs, laid down the 
lines on which all Indian railways have been built, con- 
structed a Legislative Council so powerful and so free, 
that Parliament, panic-struck by its audacity, summarily 
abolished it, worked out Mr. Lowe’s enormous scheme 
of education, reformed the commissariat, created the Forest 
Department, and struck, by the Remarriage of Widows 
Act, the most daring blow ever levelled at the deeply rooted 
social and religious abuses of native society. Even when 
these things were adequately described, it would remain to 
give a picture of the man who impressed himself so deeply on 
one of the greatest of Empires, that towards the end of his 
reign it used to be said that there was in India but one man, 
—the statesman who ruled it. 


That word “statesman,” in its present acceptance, which is 
that of the counsellor of a nation, is, however, a mistake. It 
is to Captain Trotter’s credit that he sees, though not perhaps 
quite fully, that Lord Dalhousie was something else than a 
statesman; that his function in life was not counselling, 
though he often counselled, but reigning ; that he was a great 
King in a great Kingdom, with all the high qualities fitting a 
man for that position, and several of the defects by which 
those qualities are usually attended. On these defects 
Captain Trotter lays no stress; but he often supplies the 
materials for a judgment. From the beginning to the end of 
his career, Lord Dalhousie was a man entirely devoted to the 
State, incapable of forgetting or postponing its interests 
for 1 moment, but never quite without the Royal feeling, 
that the State and himself were inseparable, that deroga- 


tion of his office was a high offence, that resistance to | 


his policy had in it something, however little, of the 
nature of treason. 


saurifice except that of his power, the protection of which 


he thought—and, indeed, said over and over again—was | 
This feeling came | 
out very early in his career, in a comparatively trivial incident | 


part of the duty entrusted to him to do. 


which Captain Trotter thus relates, on the excellent authority 
of Dr. Grant, Lord Dalhousie’s physician and close personal 
friend. In 1835 he had ventured, being only twenty-three 
years old, to contest Edinburgh in the Conservative interest : 
— His speeches at the hustings and elsewhere showed him 
master of a terse, fluent, and vigorous style, lightened up by 
sallies of playful humour and quick repartee. In the very 
first days of his canvassing he asserted his personal im- 
portance with a quiet firmness which caused some of his 
hackers to open their astonished eyes. His election committee 
at their first meeting proceeded to discuss their plan of action 
without a thought of any need for consulting the candidate 
himself. At length, when every one else had done speaking, 
Lord Ramsay stood up, and, remarking that he was the person 
chiefly concerned, began pointing out courteously, but firmly, 
to each member his proper place and functions in the common 
enterprise. 
anon with admiring assent, to the words of wisdom that fell 
from the lips of one so young, yet clearly so capable of con- 
ducting his own cause.” Eleven years later, his kingly way 
of looking at things was once more manifested. It fell to him, 
its President of the Board of Trade, to draw up the plan for the 
regulation of the relations between the State and railway enter- 
prise. “ He laid before Peela sound and statesmanlike scheme 
for placing British railways under the direct control and 
tlunagement of the State. It provided, among other things, 
that no new line of railway should be sanctioned, except on some 
clear ground of public advantage, commercial or strategic.” 
That is a King’s plan, not a statesman’s, seeuring everything 
heneficial to the State, but allowing the people no freedom of 
choice or caprice, and neglecting entirely even to notice the 
usual motive-power of industrial enterprises,—the desire of 
human beings to grow rich. Captain Trotter says :—“ Had 


He was a man capable of every self- | 


The committee listened at first with amazement, | 


his advice been followed, some two-thirds of the enormous 
outlay since syuandered on our railway system would have 
been saved, and the disastrous panic which followed the rail- 
way mania of 1845-6 would in all likelihood have been 
averted.” Very likely ; but three-fifths of the railways would 
never have been built, and the fertilisation of industry would 
have been postponed to the far less important end of 
building railways at an immediate profit to the State. 
Sir Robert Peel, of course, rejected the plan, and Lord 
Dalhousie, though keenly disappointed, not only drew out 
the one accepted, but even when in India, and almost 
absolute, contrived, when laying down the principles on which 
railways should be sanctioned, to combine State control with 
the interests of the constructing capitalists, and, in the exces- 
sively low rates of carriage he enforced, of the body of the 
people. 

It was from the same point of view that Lord Dalhousie 
pursued his policy of annexation. He was, in his own idea, the 
delegated Emperor of India, bound to think of its interests as 
a whole; and he could not see why, if Britain were to under- 
take the task of governing and defending the whole peninsula, 
she should do it with less than two-thirds of its revenue and 
population. He was not unscrupulous in destroying native 
sovereignties, never overthrowing a dynasty unless it rebelled or 
became too bad to bear; but when a dynasty ended, or fought, or 
became intolerable, he thought, as the Emperor William of 
Germany thought in the case of Brunswick, that the Empire 
was the natural heir, and that to recreate a native throne was 
to give away without reason the property of the entire State. 
He did not, in his own mind, annex India so much as 
fuse India into one, the precise work which the rulers of 
Germany and Italy, from the same motive, have since 
in great measure carried out. Of course, individual families 
suffered, just as they suffered in Germany and Italy, and 
sometimes suffered in innocence; but in view of the grand 
result to be achieved, what, in Lord Dalhousie’s and Prince 
Bismarck’s and Count Cavour’s judgment, did that matter ? 
He did all he could to soothe the fallen, giving royal honours and 
immense pensions with an over-lavish hand; but he moved on 
to his end resistlessly. His policy may have been mistaken, 
though the fact that the Punjab and Nagpore were British in 
1857 saved India to the Crown; but to judge it by its effect 
on a few highly placed Indian families, none of them of any 
| antiquity or much hold upon the people, is almost foolish. 
| Cavour might as well have wept over the King of Naples as 
Lord Dalhousie over the King of Oude, whose rank and in- 
come he tried heartily to protect. The policy must be judged 
| in itself and by its results, like the Prussian policy of 1866, 
not by its minor and completely unimportant personal 
incidents. 








This way of viewing everything from a throne was, we are 
convinced, the explanation of Lord Dalhousie’s hardness to 
opponents. Captain Trotter tells the story of the Lawrence 
controversy, and the Napier controversy, and others like 





| : a : ‘ 
| them, as well as he can in his space—that is, with 
| . 
| clearness and absence of temper—but he excuses his 

hero a little too much. There is no excuse needed. Lord 


Dalhousie neither liked nor disliked any of those he crushed, 
and was incapable of personal spite. But he was a 
King, and like all great Kings, while full of sym- 
pathy for great services, he lacked sympathy for great 
character, did not see the reserve of genius in Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and forgot Sir Charles Napier’s great and sepa- 
rate power as a military leader, in dislike of his disposition 
| towards insubordination. In both controversies he was entirely 
right, and benefited the State by his action; but another man 
might also have reconciled his antagonists to his decision. 
For the good of the public service, he lost to the public 
service some good men; and that is incomplete success, 
just as it is incomplete success in Prince Bismarck to 
| govern successfully all his life, but leave no successor 
| behind. The whole truth will never be known till Lord 
| Dalhousie’s private papers are published ; but when they are, 
| we shall be greatly surprised if any one thereafter doubts 
| that the Governor-General acted solely with an eye to the 
| public interest, or questions that when that interest seemed 
| to him imperilled, he had too little tolerance for, perhaps too 
little insight into, great and perplexing idiosyncrasies. That 
he was a gentleman, no one ever doubted; so was the 
| Emperor William; but a wan of genius who resisted the 
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Emperor would in a very few weeks have found himself with- 
out control of any practical affairs. Captain Trotter thinks 
apparently that hardness in political conduct is incompatible 
with domestic affection, and gives striking instances of Lord 
Dalhousie’s affection for his wife and daughters, and his genial 
kindness to those he admitted to his intimacy; but, in Kings 
at all events—and our contention is that Lord Dalhousie was 
a born king, a king by inherent character as well as position— 
the two natures are perfectly compatible. Kings are as 
affectionate and sympathetic as other men, but not to those 
servants who impede or will not facilitate their plans. 

Lastly, it was of the very essence of Lord Dalhousie’s inner 
kingship that he should neglect that weakness of the English 
position in India which the Mutiny so terribly revealed. He did 
not believe in popular uprisings, and therefore did not believe 
in mutiny, allowed the European force to grow too thin, 
exaggerated Sir C. Napier’s fault—no doubt a grave one— 
in disbanding a regiment on his own authority, and could 
hardly be induced even to accord formal praise to those who, 
like Mr. Carnac, searched into and revealed the dangerous 
Mussulman agitation which preceded the great storm. Captain 
Trotter has told his story with conspicuous fairness, sup- 
pressing nothing of importance; but his general conclusion is 
so eulogistic that it somewhat conceals the true character of a 
very great Sovereign, who had the usual kingly faults. 


MR. AUSTIN’S “HUMAN TRAGEDY.”* 

THIS narrative poem is Mr. Austin’s most ambitious effort, 
and at different periods may be said to have occupied his 
attention for years. The Human Tragedy as it was first 
published in 1862, consisted of only two cantos. It was with- 
drawn from circulation, the poet having in his mind a more com- 
prehensive scheme. In the spring of 1873, “ Madonna’s Child” 
appeared, with the announcement that it was the second of the 
four acts of which The Human Tragedy would consist in its 
completed form. “ Rome or Death” followed later in the year, 
as the third act of the same work ; and in 1876 the Tragedy was 
published in its complete form, and dedicated to the poet’s wife 
in a remarkable sonnet. But Mr. Austin was dissatisfied with 
his labour still, and in the revised edition, while the scheme 
and story remain untouched, more than a fourth of the poem 
as it stood in 1870 “ has, by the suppression, here and there, 
of descriptive and reflective stanzas that seemed to delay the 
progress of the narrative, disappeared ; and there are not many 
stanzas to which the labor limwx has not been freshly applied.” 
Ina review of the poem on its first appearance, f we expressed 
our opinion that Mr. Austin would have done better for his 
fame, and given greater pleasure to his readers, had he 
compressed his work within narrower limits, and excluded 
rigorously every superfluous stanza. This, it will be seen, has 
been now done with no niggard hand, and a comparison of the 
present poem with the edition published thirteen years ago, 
will show the reader with what judgment Mr. Austin has 
revised his verses. 

The Human Tragedy, in its latest form, is preceded by an 
elaborate essay, ‘On the Position and Prospects of Poetry,” 
in which the poet explains his theory of life as well as of the 
poetic art. The theory upon which the poem is founded is 
that “ Man, in so far as he is noble and worthy, is always and 
inevitably at once the victim and the executioner of the Human 
Tragedy.” “ His noblest passions,” Mr. Austin writes, “ Sexual 
Love, Religious Sentiment, Patriotism and Humanity, are the 
four principal agents or protagonists in evolving the solemn 
drama :”— 

**Let men and women be as happy in their affections as they 
may—and can it honestly be said that, for most persons, love's 
sweetness is more than a bitter sweet ?—-death separates them at 
last. Religious Sentiment keeps myriads of human beings apart 
who would otherwise be very close to each other, and has en- 
gendered, and will again assuredly engender, some of the most 
sanguinary wars ever engaged in by man. Patriotism necessitates 
the protection and advancement of one’s own country against 
other countries, sometimes even by the sword. Finally, the 
Worship of Humanity, a creed much in favour in our day, has 
brought with it a war of classes bitterer even than that of nations, 
and has already exacted its tribute of anguish in the merciless 
struggles of the Paris Commune.” 

If a key be needed to the purport of The Human Tragedy, it 
will be found in this theory; but, like most of the statements 
Which »o-ts from time to time have put forward in explanation 





* The Hu an Lyagedy. By Alfred austin. New and Revised Edition, London: 
Macmillan and vo. 183d 
t+ The Spectator, June 24th, 1876, 








eens 
of their aims, we venture to think it is superfluous. A 
must reveal itself to the reader through its action and image 
by the light of imagination, by charm of music, and elevation 
of thought. If it does this, the poet’s aim is accomplished. 
if it does not, the presentation of a philosophic theory is useless, 

In his essay, the writer magnifies his office by claiming fo, 
Poetry a place even above Religion and Philosophy, which hp 
regards as “ministers and handmaidens contributing to jt, 
sustenance and subserving its dignity.” The two highest forms 
of poetry, in his judgment, are the epic and dramatic; by 
these two forms, owing to the popularity of the novel, have 
fallen on evil days. The elaborate presentation of humap 
character is, Mr. Austin observes, of all the functions ang 
powers of literature, the one most valued by modern readers, 
and “ whether they be in search of an exciting story, or of 
elaborately analysed human characters, they find what they 
want in novels far more completely than in poetry, and g 
they end by discarding the poem in favour of the prog 
romance.” Moreover, epic and dramatic poems necessarily 
treat of something more than the passions and fate of 
individual men and women, and that “something more” 
does not attract the modern reader. Mr. Austin regards this 
as an evil, and observes that it would be a serious loss to 
mankind were Poetry to abdicate its crowning glory; “for an 
epic or dramatic poem of real merit does for mankind what 
can be done for it by no other product of the human intellect,” 
Poets, however, he remarks, can no longer write as if the 
novel had never been invented. Narrative poetry must there. 
fore contain a story pleasing to all but the most depraved 
tastes, and “the poet must tell it like a poet, not like a 
novelist.” 

It is true, as Mr. Austin admits, that readers have ceased to 
care for the stories in verse which were so popular at the 
beginning of the century. Some of them are read still, not, 
however, for the sake of the tale, but of the poetry ; so that 
the story must be always subservient, and the modern poet 
who attempts the narrative form is in danger of lapsing into 
the novelist. In our review of The Human Tragedy on its first 
publication, we observed that in Act i. Mr. Austin had fallen 
into this error, and a second perusal of the love-scenes between 
Godfrid and Olive confirms our first impression. Verse of a 
high order—and Mr. Austin has the dignity of the epic before 
his eyes—derogates from its position by the commonplace 
description of a girl’s unrestrained affection for one man when 
on the point of marrying another, whom, according to the 
fashion in novels, she has accepted out of pique. Godfrid 
acts an unmanly part, and Olive an unmaidenly one. A sudden 
burst of feeling might be forgiven to a girl who found herself 
alone with the only man she really loved ; but a woman worthy 
of the praise Mr. Austin lavishes on his heroine would have 
quickly recovered her self-possession, upon remembering that 
she was on the eve of marriage. So far from doing this, 
Olive retires with her unworthy lover into an arbour, and this 
is how Mr. Austin describes the scene :— 

“ Nothing there was he now could ask but she 
Had yielded speechless and enslaved assent, 
So like to one who bows to fate’s decree, 

Under the hospitable boughs she went, — 
Where, hands still joined and laid upon his knee, 

They sate down in the leafy tenement, 

Sighing to think, beyond this cloistered mere, 
Lay a rude world of noise and hate and fear. 
Nor when around her gently-curving frame, 

Their palms disjoined, a gentle arm was curved, 
More than soft-footed fawn that hath grown tame 

Starts at a human voice, shrank she or swerved, 
And when her face burst suddenly aflame, 

His shoulder for a screening pillow served, 
Whereon she leaned her sorrow-drvoping head, 
Passive as though it were her bier or bed ; 

And there remained. No word, no look, no sigh 

Her stillness stirred. She felt the hour bestowed 
Bliss she were well content to take and die, 

Would they but off her lift life’s weary load. 
She did not wish, she did not think, to lie 

Nearer than this, but felt that pity owed 
At least one brief indulgence unto woe 
Ere dear to-day changed to dead long ago. 


O purity of women who are pure! 
Could men but fathom it! Long while she leaned, 
Quiet as sleeping babe and as secure, 
Upon the rugged pillow, where she gleaned 
Glimpses of things unseen, but not less sure ; 
Till, feeling that she had too long been weaned 
From fount that fed her fondness, she upraised 
Her face, and full into his features gazed.” 
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We think the reader will agree with us that this love of 
(live’s is not a passion worthy of the honour rendered to it in 
The Human Tragedy, and that when Mr. Austin apostrophises 
(and he does it more than once) “the purity of women that are 
pure,” it produces the reverse of the feeling which the poet 
wishes to excite. Such is the perversity of human nature, that 
in common life one is apt to shrink with something like dis- 
gust from people who talk of their purity; and when a poet 
sings in its praise, a similar sensation is excited. The love of 
Olympia in the second act is far loftier in tone; and the 
picture of “ Madonna’s Child” is full of truthfulness and 
peauty. The principal charm of the poem, however, lies in 
the description of natural objects. Every poet looks at Nature 
with new eyes, and, whether in Italy or in England, Mr. 
Austin’s hand is always firm and sure in the delineation of 
what he sees and loves. 

To say more of The Human Tragedy is unnecessary, for it 
would be to repeat what we said in its favour on the first 
appearance of the poem. The labour expended on its revision 
has not been thrown away. 





READINGS ON DANTE.* 

Tae form in which Mr. Vernon has brought out his translation 
of the Purgatorio is another illustration of the increased study 
of Dante among us. The poetical versions of which Cary’s 
was so long the standard example, however successful they 
might be in their attempt at reproducing the spirit and inten- 
tion of the poem, could never give that practical and exact 
assistance needed by students whose knowledge of Italian was 
perhaps limited, and, at any rate, not of a kind to help them 
in mastering the difficulties of the thought and language of 
Dante. And in spite of the merit of some of these transla- 
tions, they were apt to leave the reader more impressed by 
them as a triumph of ingenuity in a hopeless task, than as in 
any way doing full justice to the peculiar character of the 
original. 

It was with the more modest but more practical aim of 
bringing the Commedia in the original within reach of ordinary 
readers, that Dr. Carlyle published his prose translation of the 
Inferno,and Mr. Butler followed with his translation of the other 
divisions of the poem. And now Mr. Vernon in these“ Readings” 
gives us another work on the same lines, expressly meant to 
meet the same needs. The translation is careful and literal, 
the words, for the most part, chosen with taste and dis- 
crimination ; and in addition to this—and it is here that the 
book possesses a character of its own—Mr. Vernon has woven 
in with his text, wherever it seemed needed, a running com- 
mentary of explanation and paraphrase. The result is, that we 
have what is practically a set of lectures given to a class, with 
all the comments and elucidations that would naturally 
accompany such a bit of work. This method, though its 
tendency is to over-diffuseness, will be found to have the great 
merit of giving to beginners a more thorough understanding 
of the whole purpose and drift of the poem, and a stronger 
hold on its main lines, matters apt to get lost sight of in the 
struggle with the details and difficulties of each canto. Students 
will find themselves held up and carried through difficulties, 
where, if left only to the text and notes, they might feel in 
despair; and to readers to whom the Commedia is more 
familiar, Mr. Vernon’s sympathetic and graceful treatment 
will often be found to give a new vividness of insight and a 
fresher sense of grasp, even when passages are already well 
known. It is with a real feeling of gratitude that we would call 
attention to the skill and self-effacement which mark the 
hook. Throughout, our thought and attention are entirely 
thrown on the poem itself; so that it is with something of an 
effort that at the end we realise how much of the increased 
gain and enjoyment has been due to the means by which our 
end has been gained. 

Another feature of these “Readings” is the use made 
by Mr. Vernon of the fourteenth-century commentator, Ben- 
venuto da Imola. This Commentary, which was originally 
given in the form of Latin lectures at Bologna, has been, until 
it was brought out last year by Mr. Vernon, almost inacces- 
sible. It has, of course, the interest belonging to a work so 
nearly contemporary, but it has, besides, a character of its 
own. It is often marked by shrewdness and good sense and 





* Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante, By W. W, Vernon, London; Mac- 


muillan and Co, 








touches of humour, gifts in which many of Dante’s com. 
mentators are most woefully deficient ; and these qualities 
are sometimes combined with bits of criticism and explanation 
so quaintly obvious and commonplace, or so absurd and fare 
fetched as to be irresistibly funny. 

It is, of course, impossible to give extracts of sufficient 
length to justify our estimate of the excellence of Mr. Vernon’s 
work, but we may call attention to a few passages that bear 
out what we have been saying. Such, for instance, is the 
Belacqua episode, where the mingled humour and pathos are 
cleverly done justice to. And, again, in the story of Sordello, 
in the description of the Valley of the Kings, and in Cantos x. 
and xi., as well as in many other places, the blended transla- 
tion and paraphrase leave little to be desired in spirit and 
accuracy. Mr. Vernon’s power of carrying his readers through 
the more difficult and philosophical portions of the Purgatorio 
is well shown in the treatment of the great Cantos where 
Dante has elaborated with that marvellous power of complete- 
ness and compression the theory of love and free-will as lying 
at the root of all good and evil, the thought of which is worked 
out through the whole progress of the poem. Left to them- 
selves, students unused to the kind of thought and expression 
night find themselves puzzled and at sea, but with the careful 
comments and expansions of Mr. Vernon they can scarcely 
fail to gain some insight into Dante’s great conception. 

In a work of this kind, the choice of words to express as 
closely as possible the meaning of the original must often 
remain a matter of taste. But there are some instances where 
we cannot think that Mr. Vernon has done full justice to the 
beauty of Dante’s language. Surely, in Canto xxx., 70, proterva 
and il piu caldo parlur dietro si serva are not completely 
rendered by “royally majestic” and “his strongest argument 
in reserve.” Again, in the same canto, where Beatrice is likened 
to an Admiral who goes round to inspect the ships and men 
under his charge, ed a ben far la incuora, it jars on our taste 
to find it translated “and encourages them to be smart.” The 
stately Beatrice was incapable of such a thing. Again, why 
spoil the beautiful passage where Beatrice is described as she 
unveils herself, Canto xxxi., 141, by intruding as a translation 
of ingombra the word “obfuscated”? In work where the 
language is, as a rule, so graceful, these slips seem the more 
marked, and coming as they do in some few other instances, in 
the midst of passages of great beauty, they are a real pain to 
the ear. 

We cannot end without noticing the additional value given 
to these “ Readings” by the frontispiece, the portrait of Dante in 
the Bargello, so well known from its reproduction by the 
Arundel Society. Mr. Vernon has had the advantage, too, of 
obtaining for his book an Intreduction by Dean Church, which, 
though short, is marked by his unique knowledge of the subject 
and his happy suggestiveness of style. 





THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY.* 
THis is a thoughtful little book, very simply and ably 
written by a clergyman of the American Episcopal Church, 
concerning the great need in the United States for a 
breaking down of the barriers between the various Christian 
Churches, and the bringing to bear of the united authority 
of all those Churches on the great problems which are 
agitating society in America in relation to the true regenera- 
tion of society, the restoration of the family to its proper 
Christian ideal, and the termination of the various conflicts 
between labour and capital which in the United States, as also 
in England, are pressing so heavily on the public mind. Mr. 
Ward puts the actual state of things in a single pregnant 
sentence, when he says: “The family is not sufficiently de- 
veloped ; the tendency of the Church is to become a club-house ; 
the State is the prey of politicians” (p. 31), and when he adds, 
that what is wanted is for the Christian Church to reassume 
that authority over the social relations which it once wielded, 
and which, through the various subdivisions of modern 
sects, it has unfortunately lost. Again, he complains that 
the Church “aims to do more for a man in the next life 
than it helps him to perform in the life that now is” (p. 46), 
and he points out that all the tendencies of the truest 
religion of the day, though hardly of the traditions of the 
Churches, require the application of religious principles to 





_* The Church in Modern Society, ByJulius H, Ward, Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 
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existing evils and needs, and the subordination of all calcula- 
tions as to the future life to the duty of the hour. Again: 
“ Christianity is what you see it almost everywhere in America, 
a movement bearing the character of a spent or a misapplied 
or an unwisely directed force” (p. 81); “It is felt that the 
Christian religion is immensely larger than the common moulds 
in which it has been shaped and presented to man” (p. 83). 
Mr. Ward urges this again and again, and in language showing 
so keen a sense of the truth of this impression, that no one can 
question for a moment the reality of his conviction. At the 
same time, he seems not to be altogether consistent with him- 
self when he comes to discuss the secret of weakness. In 
several passages he states, and we think most justly, that the 
incarnation of Christ is the central truth which constitutes 
the force and the regenerating power of the Christian 
religion ; but then again, in other passages, he complains of 
all the Churches for insisting too much on doctrine and dogma, 
and for not merging their distinctive beliefs in their common 
desire to do battle with evil. ‘“ Doctrinal distinctions to-day,” 
he says, and evidently the statement has his own approval, 
“are losing their weight in the desire to bring men to Christ 
by practical methods ;” and he seems to urge a confederation 
of the Churches which might enable them to work together on 
general moral lines. Now, how is a Church which believes in 
the Incarnation as the central truth of Christianity to work 
with a Church that rejects that central truth, for the removal 
of evils which the one, in the light of that truth, regards as 
immeasurably deeper and graver than the other, which rejects 
it, thinks them to be? We discern in this largely conceived 
and ably written little book a double train of thought,—one 
an eager desire to bring back the divine authority of 
Christianity, so as to give the Church a new leverage over 
society; the other a desire to minimise, in a latitudinarian 
sense, the very grave differences that exist between the 
different Churches as to the authority of Christianity, in order 
to enable Churches of very different spiritual creeds to work 
together for good. 

We heartily agree with the author of The Church in Modern 
Society, that so far as the different Churches can honestly work 
together for the removal of evils which they all agree to be 
evils, they ought to do so; and that such common work will 
do great good in bringing them to understand each other, to 
see what good there is in other Churches which they have 
hitherto ignored, and what weakness there is in their own 
theology which they have also ignored. But when Mr. Ward 
goes on to advocate certain vague and not very practical 
schemes for sinking real differences of conviction in a 
confederation which is to go beyond these definite efforts at 
practical co-operation, we do not see our way to follow him. 
Is it true, as he says, that “the differences between the 
religious societies are inappreciable when compared with the 
untold opportunities for the amelioration of human life and 
the building-up of religious character which are open to those 
who are willing to improve them”? (p. 199). We greatly 
doubt it. Take the one evil, for instance, of which it is 
obvious that Mr. Ward has formed a very true estimate, the 
tendency in America to lower marriage into a secular contract 
of a temporary kind. How is it possible that such a view can 
be consistent with any sort of regeneration of society in the 
Christian sense? We should say that the tendency to approve 
of divorce as an easy remedy for a superficial evil is utterly 
and profoundly inconsistent with any Christian view of society; 
but is it likely that those Churches which regard Christianity 
merely as a mighty philanthropy, and not as a_revela- 
tion of the divine hatred of sin and the divine assurance 
of the vast difficulty of the task of uprooting sin, will take 
the same view of the sacredness of marriage, as is taken by 
Churches which really trace all their spiritual principles to 
the revelation given in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. To 
our minds, there is a certain inconsistency between Mr. 
Ward’s spiritual conception of the essence of Christianity, 
and his depreciation of doctrine and wish to bring into 
close co-operation Churches which are built upon a totally 
different conception of what the mind of God, and the will of 
tod for man, really is. He says of the American Churches: 
“In matters of doctrine nearly all of them are broadening 
their faith” (p. 204). Yes; but is not 2 great deal of that 
broadening a watering down of the authority of Christianity 
to pure humanism, so that many of the Churches might almost 
join hands with the Positivists who have no belief in the 





personality of God at all? The truth seems to us to be that 
Mr. Ward states a problem of which he has not grasped thy 
whole significance. He says :— 


“All the churches are largely fossilised by clinging to stata, 

ments of doctrine and following methods of work which are not 
in harmony with the ethical and spiritual movement of the people 
There is more activity to-day in the churches, but there are ajsy 
more unchurched people than ever before. The field widens 
visibly from day to day. You put out your hand and seem 
touch all mankind. The religious societies are constantly ye. 
porting openings for missionary service which did not exist hal 
a century ago. The industrial life of the people has so changed 
that men are more open to-day for the institutional study of 
religion than they once were. There is a flowing together of tho 
forces which constitute our civilisation. There is the feeling tha 
the right must triumph, that the individual is to divide more with 
his neighbour, that the state is to be controlled in its moral action 
by the presence of a higher power, and that the family and the 
publie school and the political life are parts of a great whole out 
of which each one is to draw a greater satisfaction. This is often 
crudely expressed, but it is the under-current of thought that 
runs through the nation. ‘There is the consciousness tha; 
Christianity in its social action is something broader, larger, 
more human and more divine than it has yet been understood to 
be. There is the conviction that the destiny of man on this earth 
is more intimately connected with it than has been believed. The 
conviction grows that the Christian Church is entering in the 
United States, and wherever else society is free, upon a practical 
development along social and ethical lines which have not before 
been followed with the vigour that is now possible. The strength 
of this conviction is such that the religious body which will not 
work for the highest and broadest interests of humanity, as they 
are distributed in our social connections, is held to be untrue to 
the essentials of a Christian Church. It has come to be the aim 
of the great divisions of the Christian family, though it is yet very 
impertectly realised, to make our life in this world more nearly 
the pattern of what human life in its best estate ought to be, 
Ethical and spiritual interests have taken a new position in the 
conception of what constitutes character and what makes happi- 
ness. This is felt in the reconstructions of theology, and even 
more in the ethical reorganisation of society. It is felt in the 
tumbling down of the ecclesiastical barriers which have divided 
one company of Christians from another.” (pp. 224-26.) 
That is all very true, but it is equally true that concurrently 
with this feeling there is a great loss of the sense of authority 
in Christianity, and that this loss is quite as painfully felt 
when one comes to the enforcement of the religious obligations 
of the day, as it is pleasantly felt when various Churches 
which are built on different foundations of faith, find them. 
selves, as sometimes they fortunately do, working together 
heartily for some useful practical end. Suppose that a great 
movement took place for influencing the various American 
State Legislatures to restore the sacredness of the marriage 
tie. Would not the various Christian Churches in America 
almost at once find themselves moving in different directions, 
and so demonstrate that their ultimate differences of creed 
compelled them to take quite different courses of action? 





BRITISH RIVERS.* 
Messrs. Cassent have added another—or, to speak more 
accurately, the first part of another—to the handsome series 
of “Tllustrated Geographies,” if we may so call them, which 
their enterprise has given to the world. Three Scotch rivers, 
the Highland Dee, the Tay, and the Forth; the Border stream 
of Tweed; the North Country streams of Coquet, Tyne, Wear, 
and Tees; the “ Humber and its Tributaries,” a large subject 
with many subdivisions ; and finally the “ Rivers of the Wash.” 
and “The Rivers of East Anglia,” make up the contents of 
this volume. It is not easy to say why “ Whirling Spey” has 
been omitted, for it is the first of British rivers in the sense 
that it carries down to the sea a greater volume of water than 
any of its compeers; while the Don, which shares Aberdeen- 
shire with the Dee, might complain of having to give place to 
its rival. But it is ungracious to complain of omissions where 
so much has been given us. A series must have its limits, if 
for no other reason than for the “ too common shallowness of 
the human purse.” The Thames has already been the subject 
of a volume; but as the rivers of the Southern and Wester 
coasts have still to be dealt with, there is matter for at least a 
couple of years to come. Ben 
Eight authors contribute to the “ descriptive and historical 
portions of The Rivers of Great Britain, and have completed 
their task in what is, on the whole, a satisfactory manner. — Mr. 
Francis Watt has written about the Highland Dee i 4 


* (1.) The Rivers of Great Britain : Deseviptive, Historical, Pictovial. Rivers 
the Kast Coast. London: Cassell and Co, 1889,——(2.) The Gray aig 
Justin McCarthy, Mrs, Campbell Praed, and Mortimer Menpes, London: Be y 
and Co, 1889, 
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a 
remarkably lively and entertaining way. No one of the con- 
tributors has so completely escaped the somewhat depressing 
«ouide-book ” style which, in books of this kind, it is so 
dificult toavoid. We cannot always agree with him. We do 
not see, for instance, what he is pleased to call “the Celtic 
magic” in Byron’s verses ; nor do we accept the dictum that 
“Byron’s poetry is before all romantic.” There is far too 
much of Byron himself in it for that to be true. But both 
Mr. Watt and ourselves are wandering far from the Dee. It 
is, indeed, one of the chief attractions of Mr. Watt’s paper 
that he knows how to wander with discretion,—witness what 
he writes with so much force about the Battle of Corrichie, 
one of the most famous of Deeside associations. 


«Mweed,” which has been described by Mr. W. W. Hutchings. 


associations of the famous stream, from Thomas the Rhymer 
to the Laird of Abbotsford; but he really ought to have 


known better than to write, when he is speculating about | 


the causes which hindered Flodden from being another 
Bannockburn: “Surrey could not only turn a rhyme and 
head a charge, but play a cunning and wary game.” The 
Surrey of Flodden was the old Duke of Norfolk, whose 
head was just saved by the opportune death of Henry, 
not the “Surrey of the deathless lay” (born, indeed, 
nine years after the battle), whom “the ungrateful Tudor 
slew.’ We may specially commend to our readers Mr. Aaron 
Watson’s essay on Coquet, Tyne, and Tees, written, it is clear, 
con amore, and equally appreciative of things new and old. 
Nor must we forget Mr. Geddes’s on the Wear, though we 
may in passing express a doubt whether the body of St. 
Cuthbert was ever actually carried over to Ireland. The 
bearers meditated the passage, but were turned away from 
their purpose. “The Humber and its Tributaries” has been 
assigned to three writers, Canon Bonney and Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Cameron, the first dealing with the main stream of 
Trent, Mr. Bradbury with the kindred streams of Dove and 
Derwent, and Mr. Cameron with Wharfe and Ouse and the 
Humber estuary itself. Canon Bonney is evidently quite at 
home when he treats of the Cam, the Ouse, and the other 
rivers which flow into the Wash; and Mr. Senior is particu- 
larly interesting when he takes us into the region of the 
Broads. 

Of the illustrations it is difficult to say much, for almost 
allare good, doing exactly what they are intended to do, and 
itis monotonous to praise. The frontispiece is an etching by 
Mr. C. O. Murray, “On the Wharfe, Bolton Abbey.” All 
here is excellent,—ruin, foliage, sky, and distance; but the 
stream seems less happily given. The too visible mechanism 
of production in the upper reach is not pleasing. For the 
other illustrations, the help of photography has been largely 
used, and with results that are almost universally satisfactory. 
Now and then there seems to have been a mishap somewhere, 
as in “ Abbotsford,” where the angler seems to be fishing with 
iline of most portentous thickness; but it is very seldom that 
there is anything to find fault with. We may select for notice 
the full-page illustrations of “ Dundee” and “ Stirling ;” and 
among the smaller pictures, “ At Felton,” “ Haltwhistle,” 
“Gainford,” “The Terrace, Haddon Hall,” and “ Among the 
Fens.” Some serviceable maps are introduced from time to 
time. We have only to suggest that these would be more 
useful, if all names not immediately connected with the rivers 
were omitted. The rivers ought to be the feature which the 
eye could take in without difficulty. 

The volume just noticed leaves off, it will have been observed, 
before coming to the Thames; but it must not be supposed 
that the want is supplied by that of which we are about to 
speak, This is, indeed, sometimes descriptive and sometimes 
historical, but never in what may be called a businesslike way. 
Mr. McCarthy, indeed—if we ure right in attributing the 
preface to his pen—pleads for a large liberty to be allowed to 
the literary collaboratew's in works of this kind. ‘ No scene 
appeals in exactly the same way to the writer and to the 
Painter; the point of view is as different as the implements 
ave different.” The chapters, however, are not the less read- 
able hecanse they cannot be described as appropriate letter- 
press to the illustrations. One would not readily give up, for 
the instructive and even entertaining reading which one is 
MMetimes fortunate enough to find in art volumes, such 
passages, themselyes word-pictures of no common merit, as 
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Mr. John Geddes’s * Tay” and “ Forth,” we come to the | 
| of notice, we come to “Steam-Colliers,” one of several very 
We have no fault to find with what he says of the literary | . 
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the encomium of London with which The Gray River 
begins, and the retrospect, full of fancy and sentiment,—not 
without an element of genuine history, which Mr. McCarthy 
—for we cannot be wrong in seeing traces of his author- 
ship here—gives us about Westminster Hall. The illus- 
trations, all etchings, are twelve in number. Unfortunately, 
the weakest of the number, “‘ Westminster,” comes first. It 
is poor and thin, and not in the best drawing, for the Clock 
Tower is certainly faulty. But when we have said so much, 
we have nothing else but satisfaction, which often rises into 
admiration, to express. “Below Waterloo Bridge” is a 
beautiful bit. If the scene were in Venice—and it has a 
Venetian look—no terms of praise would be thought too high. 
Passing by * A. City Wharf,” but not because it is unworthy 


fine studies of masts and riggings. Among all the good things 
of the hook, there is nothing better than this. * Warehouses ” 
and * Custom-House Wharf” it will be sufficient to mention ; 
« Rotherhithe ” is another shipping study, to be ranked with 
“Steam-Colliers.” Then comes “ Limehouse,” a wonderful 
piece of truthful work, the technical skill of which is so 
great that some would put it in the first place. This, how- 
ever, we are inclined to adjudge to “ Dutch Eel-Schuyts,” a 
quite exquisite etching, in which the artist has really excelled 
himself. 

Mr. Menpes, it is known, prints all the impressions from his 
etchings with his own hand. This is what Rembrandt did, 
and what must be done if we are to have work of the very first 
order. The process is not fitted for a “ world-wide circulation,” 
and for the huge profits which thence accrue. It is not even 
favourable—a more serious consideration—for the popu- 
larising of art. But there can be little doubt that if an artist 
wishes to have full justice done to his work, he must impose 
upon himself the self-sacrifice of time and money which it 
demands. The Gray River is a conspicuous example of its 
advantages. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S SPEECHES.* 
Mr. Louis JENNINGS in this collection of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s political utterances has uniformly pursued a 
definite and intelligible course. The readers who turn to 
these volumes in the hope of refreshing their waning recol- 
lections of the jeux desprit and audacious onslaughts which 
made the guerilla warfare of the Fourth Party and its 
chieftain as little acceptable to the leaders of the Tory 
Opposition, including the late Lord Iddesleigh, as it was to 
Mr. Gladstone, will turn in vain. Mr. Jennings has sternly 
sacrificed such speeches or portions of speeches as were 
concerned with ephemeral matters. He has softened or 
struck out “some personal criticisms and allusions to con- 
troversies already ‘ blown over,’” and under the eye of Lord 
Randolph himself, he has selected and condensed on his 
sole responsibility. Mr. Jennings finds no frivolities, no 
inconsistencies, no lack of earnestness of conviction in his 
hero, and no subordination of public interests to personal 
petulance ; for him, Elisha succeeds Elijah, the mantle 
of Lord Beaconsfield falls in the hour of apotheosis on 
the shoulders of Lord Randolph, and all else is the organised 
misrepresentation of party, or the venomous libel of threatened 
officialism. Gravity, consistency, self-sacrifice, it appears, are 
the key-notes of the orator’s action, and it is to aid the working 
men of England in the recognition of these virtues that Mr. 
Jennings is at the pains of his editorial labours. The literary 
result is a sense of something perhaps as akin to dullness as 
anything relating to Lord Randolph can be, since every page 
breathes an atmosphere of chastened gravity, very consonant 
indeed to the ideal figure which Mr. Jennings seeks to indicate 
as a reality, yet vastly less vivacious and amusing than the 
spirit of rollicking braggadocio once believed to be the 
super-eminent characteristic of Lord Randolph. 

The speeches are, however, interesting and instructive 
enough in their way, less for their pregnant wisdom than for 
such light as they throw on the possible future, action, and 
conduct of the so-called Tory Democracy. Of that party it 
is very clear that both Mr. Jennings and Lord Randolph are 
eager that the latter should be the leader in the future as well 
asin the past. That the political instinct, from a party point 
of view, is sound which leads Lord Randolph and his following 


* Speeches of Lovd Ruadolph Chuvehill, 1880-1888, Collected, w ith Notes and 
Tutroduction, by Louis Jennings, MP, London; Lepgmans, Green, md Ge. 189 
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to discover a Tory Tweedledee for the Radical Tweedledum, 
few need doubt; to say the least, it is good electioneering 
business, and once the great principle of Free-trade in prin- 
ciples is grasped, there is no reason why the democratic, or any 
other creed, should in the nature of things be held as the 
peculiar property of any one party or school of politicians. 

On the burning question of Ireland, Lord Randolph has had 
at various times a good deal to say, and his utterances merit 
that attention which is due to a man who has enjoyed every 
facility for seeing thoroughly one side of Irish existence. 
Yet itis distracting, and, in fact, detrimental to Mr. Jennings’s 
theory of an imperturbable consistency, to find Lord Randolph 
saying at Edinburgh on December 20th, 1883:—*It is time, 
and high time, to pull up. Concede nothing more to Mr, 
Parnell either on the land, or on the franchise, or on Local 
Self-Government,”—and then to peruse his strictures of April 
25th, 1888, on Lord Salisbury and Sir M. Hicks-Beach for 
their refusal to include Treland in their measure for Local 
Self-Government. Lord Randolph himself is apparently aware 
of the awkwardness, and appends a personal footnote to the 
passage above quoted in which he explains the causes of what 
he naively styles “this very imprudent sentence.” 

A more serious opening for criticism of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s instability of opinion is brought out by reference 
to his speeches on the Unionist alliance. Mr. Jennings claims 
for Lord Randolph, no doubt with accuracy, the position of 
sponsor to the new coalition; and it is certain that, in a very 
able speech reviewing the position of Lord Hartington, spoken 
at Sheffield on September 4th, 1885, Lord R. Churchill con- 
cluded his remarks with these words:—“I say to Lord 
Hartington, and I say to his friends, ‘Come over and help 
us.” Later on, in March, 1886, Lord Randolph, in the 
heat of the great struggle which was then imminent, 
urged Sir Henry James and Lord Hartington to hesitate 
no longer, to perpetuate no longer old contests as unmeaning 
as those of the Green and Blue factions of the circus of 
Constantinople. He said that the Liberal leaders should 
dictate their own terms; that if they sought office, the Con- 
servatives would support them; that if they desired co- 
operation, the Conservatives would co-operate; and made to 
his hearers the following suggestive remarks :— 

“ Do you not think that the time has arrived, and fully arrived, 

when we might seriously consider together how we might form a 
new political party in England? Do you not think that party 
might essentially be an English party? .... . Do you not think 
that such a party might be formed, which might combine all that 
is best of the politics of the Tory, the Whig, or the Liberal ? 
phe eo might not we call it the party of the Union ?” 
That was the sagacious and statesmanlike idea when the 
perils of a great Parliamentary contest were yet in the future, 
and when only combination promised safety. Mr. Jennings, 
in his preface, says that these speeches display no deficiency 
either of settled principles or earnest conviction, and he 
claims that on all material issues affecting the welfare of 
the country, or on great vital measures, Lord Randolph 
has been perfectly straightforward, and that no similar 
collection is so little open to grave criticism in regard to 
consistency. Assuredly, among matters vital and material 
for the public, is to be reckoned the formation of a new party ; 
and assuredly the most perfect good faith is to be exacted 
from the man who, in the interests of the nation, solicits his 
former antagonists to abandon their old traditions. Viewed 
in this light, there is something startling to the ordinary 
conscience in the contrast between the language of Lord 
Randolph in 1886 and his speech in the Commons on January 
3lst, 1887. A eynical mind may recall that, in the meantime, 
the speaker had been called to high office; that he had 
retired from it under the seeming influence of petulant irri- 
tation; and that the Liberal friends of the Government of 
Lord Salisbury were considered to be influential in its counsels, 
Yes it is not necessary to adopt such a line of criticism, since 
Lord Randolph’s own words play havoe with Mr. Jennings’s 
advocacy, and they were these :— 

“T notice a tendency on the part of the party of the Union to 
attach too much importance to precarious Parliamentary alliances, 
which are as transient and uncertain as the shifting wind, and 
too little to the far more important question,—How to keep the 
English people at the back of the Union. When [ was in the 
Government, | made it my constant thought and desire to make 
things as easy as possible for the Liberal Unionists... ... But 
I frankly admit that IT regarded the Liberal Unionists as a useful 
kind of crutch, and I looked forward to the time, and no distant 
time, when the Tory party might walk alone, strong in its own 





strength and conscious of its own merits; and it was to the To 
party mainly that I looked for the maintenance of the Union.” 
Strange language this, from the lips which two years earliey 
urged with no sympathetic reticence the abandonment of the 
Whig citadel by its too scrupulous garrison. 

If the study of these speeches should fail to inspire con. 
fidence among Liberal Unionists, an equal distrust may be 
anticipated among the cooler-headed members of his own 
party. It is not unfair to say that a simultaneous study of 
the various reasons which Lord Randolph has publicly made 
known for his quitting the office of the Exchequer in 1887 are 
not only unconvincing on the ground of their adequacy, but 
do much for the justification of that general condemnation 
which was then and there recorded against the act. 

To appreciate fully the position, it is noteworthy that since 
1880 it has been a leading principle with Lord R. Churchill to 
establish and indicate a new Tory programme. In succession 
to the véle of Lord Beaconsfield, the younger statesman has 
constituted himself the scourge and monitor of old-fashioned 
Toryism, and has set about the task of collecting straw for 
the making of political bricks without much reference to 
the opinion of others. The gleaning has been some. 
what sparse, but the chief wisps have been enumerated 
by himself in the Dartford speech of October 2nd, 1886, and 
on two or three later occasions. On such matters as Local 
Option, Local Government, and Allotments, Lord Randolph 
has early, and greatly to his credit, adopted views which were 
perhaps not so much original as rare among Conservatives, 
But in the front rank of his later programme Lord Randolph 
has made economy in the public administration and a policy 
of abstention in foreign politics the leading questions. In so 
doing, he has reverted to the ancestral policy of the earliest 
Tory Party in the one instance, and in the other paid deference 
to a widespread and familiar jealousy of Government expendi- 
ture. It was on these rocks of economy and peace that Lord 
Randolph’s barque was ostensibly wrecked, and it is the point 
which Mr. Jennings anxiously labours as the proof of sincerity 
and consistency. The argument, however, is more attractive 
than convincing. In view of the correspondence between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph, it seems probabie that the latter 
was trying to sit on two stools at once—that he was seeking to 
enforce his foreign policy on the Premier, and reduced esti- 
mates on the Admiralty and War Office—that in his eagerness 
to give effect to his schemes of retrenchment, he was desirous 
to coerce the Ministry into a policy of unqualified non- 
interference, and the Departments into ill-defined economies. 

Rightly or wrongly, Lord Salisbury neither concurred in 
nor assisted the maneuvre, and his younger colleague came to 
the ground. Granted that Lord Randolph may have justice 
on his side to a large extent in his adverse condemnation of 
the Departments, still it is very difficult not to believe that, 
being already pledged to reforms the practical direction of 
which he himself had very imperfectly mastered, he went 
into the matter in a very impetuous fashion, lost his head, 
and on the discovery of Lord Salisbury’s serious alarm as to 
foreign prospects and determination to strengthen the defences 
of the Empire, that he resigned regardless of the ulterior 
results. For his own defence is surprisingly slender, and 
amounts to little more than this :—‘I thought we spent too 
much. I am quite certain if the Premier follows my views on 
Continental matters, we shall spend less. I did not know how 
much ought to come off the Army and Navy Estimates, perhaps 
one million, perhaps less. Anyhow, I do not think we get our 
full money’s worth, and so I was bound to ask the Departments 
to strike off something somewhere.’ That is a rough but not 
incorrect summary of Lord Randolph’s remarks on announcing 
his resignation, and they are not satisfactory. For the whole 
burden of his explanation is at issue with the real question, 
which is, whether or not the nation is getting all it ought to 
expect for its expenditure. There is no reason, for example, to 
suppose that if the vote for the Navy were wisely and frugally 
spent down to the last farthing, it would do more than provide 
the minimum defensive power our experts tell us we must have 
or perish. But on his own showing, Lord Randolph, instead 
of contenting himself to make matters better in administra- 
tion, aimed at reduction. He practically resigned on the 
question of reduced Estimates, and not that of efficiency, 
and he naively admitted as much in the Commons. On 
matters which lie still in the future, or are yet in contro- 
versy, something, but not much, may be gathered from 
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these volumes. Whether his motives be those of a genuine 
philanthropic and humanitarian sort, or whether they 
are dictated by a natural antagonism to the great bourgeois 
class, is a curious but unsolved question. Any way, Lord 
Randolph Churchill turns his eyes and his energies to the 
concerns of the last enfranchised voters, and unceasingly 
exhorts his party to be early in their demonstration that 
«Codlin’s the friend, not Short.” Yet on such questions as the 
eventual concession of Home-rule, or the Disestablishment of 
the English Church, or Fair-trade, it is difficult to come to 
certain conclusions as to the ultimate tendencies of the Tory 
Democrat leader. For, indeed, in these days of rapid con- 
yersions it helps nothing to be told that the Home-rule measure 
will not be passed before the sun of England wanes, or that 
the Church is a centre of charity and education, or that a 
statesman is opposed to ad valorem duties on foreign manu- 
factured goods. After recent experiences, what the ordinary 
yoter wants to know is, not what his political leaders say they 
believe, but what they are prepared to stand by. It would be 
a hard matter to gather from these speeches what Lord 
Randolph and his Tory Democrats are prepared not to do. It 
is easier to surmise a probable tendency to observe “the 
jumping cat.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Jennings and Lord Randolph 
Churchill have reprinted the very violentand unmeasured attack 
on the present Khedive contained in the speech delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1883. If it were justifiable then, which is very 
dubious, in the heat of party conflict, its language is open to 
grave censure now. The motives which have animated Lord 
Randolph in his defence of Arabi, and his attack on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Egyptian policy, are one thing; but the reprint 
of such violent invective is quite another. With a full recog- 
nition of his opposition to our interference in Egypt, it may be 
pointed out that here, again, crops up Lord Randolph’s native 
inconsistency. For whilst he took credit to himself in 1887 
for having, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to allow 
payment of half-a-million for the defence of the Egyptian 
frontier, and thereby presumably threw back the charge on 
Egypt, Lord Randolph based much of his opposition to the 
Suakim Expedition of 1888-89 on the fact that its cost was to 
fall on the Egyptian Government. The matters may be 
reconcilable, but Mr. Jennings does not point out how. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Three Geoffreys. By “M. M.” (W. H. Allen.)—This is 
a sort of tragi-comedy of errors, in which the leading parts are 
played by three Dromios, who may be distinguished from each 
other as Jerry, Geoffrey, and Jeff. The prize for which they 
contend is a certain Dorothy, who appears at the very beginning 
as “not a nowadays little girl,’ who does not use such phrases as 
“awful shame” and “ frightful swindle,” although she does talk 
of “very very hard,” tumbles her ringlets over her eyes, humps 
her back, and makes her shoulders look sulky. Dorothy is a very 
good example of an impulsive, impressionable, and well-meaning 
girl, She is, indeed, a good deal more natural than Geoffrey, 
Who is impossibly unselfish, as is more than amply demonstrated 
by his substituting another man for himself as bridegroom at 
the eleventh hour, or rather, on the stroke of twelve.  Jeft’s 
scoundrelism is unquestionable, but Jeff himself as a scoundrel is 
too much of a phantom. On the whole, however, The Three 





(feofreys, which, in respect of its character, is on the borderland 
between a novel and a gift-book, is an excellent work of its class 
from the literary point of view, and as wholesome as it is excellent. 
Glimpses of Europe. Wdited by W. C. Procter. (Isbister.) 
In this book we have a good idea admirably worked out. It con- 
sists of a serjes of articles on various places in Europe, written in 
& popular style by such well-known writers as the late Miss 
Muloch, Dr. Donald Macleod, Dr. Stoughton, Mrs. Edward 
Garnett, Mr. Philip Meadows Taylor, and the Rev. E. D. Price. 
When it is noted that among the places written upon are St. 
Cloud, Mount Etna, Rome, Weimar, the Engadine, Capri, St. 
Petersburg, and the Leper Hospital at Bergen, it will be seen that 
the editor is correct in saying that his book is “on the wing,” and 
in claiming for it that “some glimpses of Europe thus given bring 
before the mind scenes rich in the memory of ancient heroism ; 
others sparkle with the beauties of Art; others, again, introduce 
Us to some of the grandest scenes in Nature.” There is not one 
paper in the book which is not brightly written ; and wherever 
there is a story of man as well as of Nature to reproduce, it is 


admirably told, as is Mrs. Armitage’s account of the historical 
tragedy which destroyed the greatness of Dinant-sur-Meuse. The 
illustrations are numerous and carefully executed. We do not 
know a better book to put into the hands of a boy or girl in love 
with Nature and history. 

The Achievements of Youth. By the Rev. Robert Steel. (Nelson.) 
—This is a most stimulating book to put into the hands of a pro- 
mising and ambitious boy. As its name indicates, it narrates 
what has been done in the world by young men;; it is, in fact, a 
series of brief biographies of young poets, young prose writers, 
young linguists, young men of science, young painters, young 
musical composers, young military commanders, young statesmen, 
and young divines. As a biographer, Mr. Steel is not without his 
faults. In the cases of some of his heroes, he condenses too much ; 
in other cases, he does not condense sufficiently. His sense of 
proportion is by no means just. Thus, on what principle does he, 
in his chapter on ‘‘ Military Commanders,” give five pages to Don 
Juan of Austria, and only two to Hannibal? In some chapters, 
also, there is just a suggestion of sermonising. But, on the whole, 
Mr. Steel has done his work admirably, and has produced a book 
which is in its way an excellent and trustworthy dictionary of 
biography. 

Mr. Orde’s Grandchildren. By C. S. Lowndes. (Nisbet.)— 
It is a pity that this story is so tediously long, for many of the 
characters in it, and particularly the girl-characters, are really 
well drawn. There is plenty of family happiness in it, but 
there is also plenty of family misery; although fortunately 
there are “little hands to make a bridge over the gulf of 
coldness and anger that separated the present and the past.” 
Mr. Orde is a proud man who has ceased to have dealings with his 
widowed daughter, Mrs. Denvers, because she married a man 
who was connected with “ business,” and who, after he became a 
bankrupt, even entered into a business partnership. At the time this 
story opens, the families of both Mrs. Denvers and of her deceased 
brother, Julian Orde, are living within a visiting distance of each 
other. But the pride of Mr. Orde—who, as represented in the illus- 
trations in this little volume, bears a fantastic resemblance to Mr. 
Gladstone—still prevents his son’s children, who live with him, 
from being on terms of intimacy with their cousins. This little 
book tells how the good-heartedness, and perhaps the delicate 
health, of Julian, one of these son’s sons, and the adventurous and 
boyish spirit of another, Sydney, ultimately bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the two families; how Julian dies, Sydney is 
temporarily lost, and Caryl Denvers takes the place of his dead 
cousin in their grandfather’s affection. The story is prettily and 
naturally told, and the lessons which it teaches are the soundest ; 
but, as already said, it is too long. 

Earthquakes. Translated from the French of Arnold Boscowitz 
by C. B. Pitman. (Routledge and Sons.)—M. Boscowitz carries 
on the story of these terrible convulsions from early times—there 
is no very early record of an earthquake—down to that great 
catastrophe which destroyed the White and Pink Terraces of New 
Zealand. Here, however, he contents himself with quoting a 
description of them, as they were, by Mr. Froude, the last English 
traveller who visited them. It is a formidable catalogue of 
disasters that is here given, the destruction of Lisbon ranking, 
perhaps, as the first in point of horror,—not so much on account of 
the number of the victims, as of its nearness to the centres of 
thought. Sixty thousand perished at Lisbon, and double that 
number forty years afterwards at Riobamba. (What, by-the-way, 
does the translator mean by ‘ the upper districts of the Equator ” ?) 
But mankind was much more aftected by the less fatal event of 
the two. This is an interesting book, showing a respectable 
amount of research, but we should not have had such a blunder 
as to attribute the geographer Pausanias to ‘the close of the 
second century before Christ.” 

Blacks and Bushrangers. By E. B. Kennedy. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mat and Tim Sampson are the sons of a New Forest 
woodeutter. Mat, following his father’s example, thinks more of 
the forest’s wild inhabitants than of its timber. He gets into 
trouble in the course of a shooting adventure, and emigrates, his 
brother accompanying him. They are shipwrecked and cast away 
on the coast of Northern Queensland. Here they fall in with a 
tribe of natives, and spend with them so many years that, but 
for the fact that they had each other to talk to, they would have 
forgotten that they were Englishmen. The scene changes, when 
the story is about half way through, to New South Wales, and 
we get among bushrangers instead of black men. A heroine is 
introduced, kidnapped, and in due course rescued. This is a good 
story, mainly, of course, fiction, but, as the author explains, with 
much of the colouring true. The account of life among the Queens- 
land natives is borrowed from the genuine experiences of an 
Englishman who lived many years with a tribe, and saw customs 





which white men are commonly not permitted to witness, 
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My Friend Smith. By Talbot Baines Reed. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This “Story of School and City Life” deserves, in a 
way, the commendation given by the writer of the preface,—him- 
self a well-known contributor to this kind of literature. The hero 
is a lad who is sent by a selfish relative to a very inferior sort of 
school, and who from school obtains a clerkship in the city. His 
trials and temptations, failures and successes, in his city life 
occupy the greater part of the volume, and are told in much 
detail. The fault of the book is, we think, that there is too much 
of it. There is something depressing, and almost squalid, in this 
picture of life as it is lived by a certain class of city clerks. We 
quite think, with the writer of the preface, that the picture should 
be drawn. There are many readers to whom it may be of very 
great use. But the author should have confined himself, we 
think, to typical scenes. On this principle, much might have 
been retrenched without damage, probably with considerable ad- 
vantage, to the purpose with which the author has set to work. 
The book, we are told, “is sure of a reading.” We hope so, for it 
is really likely to do much good; but a length about equal toa 
three-volume novel is certainly excessive. 


More Magic. By Professor Hoffmann. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—We have, we think, more than once recorded the appearance of 
a volume by Mr. Hoffmann, under the title of “ Modern Magic.” 
Now we find that this treatise has been complained of as “not 
quite up to date,” and that as “ conjuring, like other arts, has been 
‘moving on,’” there is need for a supplement, which accordingly 
our author proceeds to give us in this volume. It seems to us 
that he reveals a number of secrets, secrets of the wand, the hat, 
the table; but the secret of conjuring, the skilful hand, is incom- 
municable. Tricks with cards occupy, as might be supposed, a 
considerable part, nearly a third, of the volume. But many things 
are pressed into the service of the conjurer,—coins, hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, and we know not what else. Mr. Hoffmann gives a vast 
variety of tricks, divided into those that are done by simple sleight- 
of-hand, and those that require a special apparatus. The reader 
may take his choice, for ample materials are supplied, and move 
on, as his ambition prompts, to feats of the most extraordinary 
kind. 


Exiles of Fortune. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (J. F. Shaw.) 
The “ Far North Land,” of which Dr, Stables here gives us a tale 
is Alaska, a novelty, as far as we remember, in fiction, and not 


often described by travellers. The incident that drives the hero | 


into exile in this remote region does not seem very probable ; but 
it is needless to criticise it. Many great stories, epical and other, 
arise out of inadequate beginnings. It is enough that we get a 
lively and entertaining description of the country and its inhabi- 
tants. There is not much incident in the story; but it is quite 
readable, and the Alaskans are picturesque figures with whom one 
is glad to make acquaintance,—anyhow, at a distance. Why, may 
we ask, does Dr. Stables talk of plunging in mediis rebus? Has 
he discovered that in, in the sense of “into,” governs an ablative, 
and determined to set the world right, after it has been obstinately 
using it with an accusative ? 


The Two Brothers: «@ Fairy-Tale. By Mrs. Hall. (Grittith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This tale is written, as we are told, in the 
* simplest style and language, for the amusement of children 
of from eight to fourteen years of age.” The author must excuse 
us if we say that there is commonly a considerable gap between 
cight and fourteen, and that the art of writing so as to please 
hoth ages is an uncommon gift. We do not find it in the author 
of The Two Brothers, whose style, is, indeed, a curious survival of 
that which writers of Mrs. Trimmer’s time used to employ. ‘The 
story is well enough in a way, another version of the old ‘ good 
and idle apprentices ;’’ but the fairy machinery, so to call it, is 
certainly clumsy. 


Somebody’s Darling. By Catharine Shaw. (John F. Shaw.)— 
A pretty little tale, this, of child-life. Olive, who lives with an 


wicle and aunt, welcomes to England her mother and a little | F 


sister returning from India. There is an admirable ayah, whose 
wisdom and patience English nurses would do well to imitate, 
another little Indian child, and a variety of grown-up characters. 
The story is of the simplest kind, but it is told in a very pleasant 
way, and the excellent moral is enforced with much tact. 


Things Will Take a Turn. By Beatrice Harraden. (Blackie | 


and Son.)—This is a pretty little story, told in a particularly lively 
fashion. One need not inquire too closely into the probability of 
the incidents. The world would certainly be much happier if 
benevolent persons like Mr. Dighton were more common. Bene- 
velent persons, indeed, we have had the pleasure of knowing, but 
none who were able and willing to do good on the scale that was 
practised by the benefactor of the old bookseller and his little 
erandehild, 





Pepin, the Dancing Bear. By Katharine 8. Macquoid, (Skeftington 





eee 
and Sons.)—Mrs. Macquoid tells a pathetic tale. Joseph Le Bas 
takes his dancing bear, Pepin by name, from his home by th, 
Isére on a long journey into Germany, hoping to reap a good harvest 
in that country by exhibiting the unaccustomed spectacle of his 
accomplishments. Unhappily, he is disappointed. The spectacle js 
too strange; the German peasants refuse to believe that the creature 
is harmless. Joseph finds it hard to get accommodation for his 
poor Pepin. The unlucky animal catches a severe cold, and jn 
spite of the kindness and skill of a good parish priest who doctors 
him in his extremity, breathes its last in a foreign country, How 
Joseph is consoled when he reaches his home, our readers may 
find out for themselves. The illustrations are noticeably good. 


Miriam’s Ambition. By E. Everett Green. (Blackie and Son.) 
—An author who puts into a book but one thing so good as the 
five-year-old “ Babs ” (otherwise Arabella) has not failed. She is 
a most delightful little creature—to read about. The rest of the 
story is sufficiently good. The way in which the children make 
the acquaintance of little Oliver, and the coincidence which con- 
nects him with them, are somewhat strange; but there is no need 
to quarrel with them when they help to bring about results so 
interesting. But surely there is a certain absurdity in the way in 
which the unknown nephew is introduced to his aunts. If the 
intention had been not to spare the old ladies, but to startle them, 
nothing better could have been desired. It seems a little unlikely 
that a boy of six could have remembered the title of Victor Hugo’s 
“ L’Homme qui Rit” from seeing it in Paris bookshops ; and con- 
sidering that it means a hideous grin, it was not very appropriate 
to the gentleman who pleased the children with his frequent 
laughter. 

The Opal Mountain. By Henry Frith. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This is indeed ‘a tale of adventure,” and of very strange 
adventure too. A family party, consisting of two brothers with 
their four sons, meet with some very curious experiences in the 
United States. They have the secret of a treasure, which turns out 
to be something quite unexpected. The moral of the book seems 
to be the familiar truth, which, however, cannot be too often 
enforced, that you may pass over good things at hand while 
| looking for those that are far away. ‘The deserted “ oil town” 
| turns out to be a more genuine treasure than the “ opal mountain.” 
| This is a very lively story. 

For Auld Lang Syne. By Alice Weber. (Griffith, Farvan, and 
Co.)—We have included this among the “ Gift-Books ” of the 
year, because it comes in the guise which this literature generally 
assumes. It really is a novel, decidedly above the average in 
merit, and, without anything like imitation, constructed on much 

' the same lines as those on which Miss Yonge commonly works. 
Molly, youngest daughter of Mr. Talbot of Bowdray, is the 
heroine. She is a girl in the schoolroom when we first see her, 
somewhat slovenly in her ways, and somewhat of a dunce. We 
see her grow up into a very good and gracious woman, and take a 
keen interest in her story. She has two lovers, and it is obvious 
from the first for which of the two she is meant. 'There is a mis- 
understanding—always a difficult thing to manage skilfully, 
and not quite successfully treated by Miss Weber—and it seems 
for a time as if the unstable Ivo were to win the prize which 
was the due of the steadfast and dutiful Will. More we will 
not say, lest we should interfere with the interest of i very 
delightful story. But we are bound to give a word of praise to 
the admirable way in which the * auld lang syne,” the first love 
of Molly’s father, is made to work into the tale, and for the pathos 
of the last glimpse that we get of the lover who finds that the satis- 
faction of his hopes is not to be attained on earth. With this may 
be mentioned another tale of something of the same character 
and scarcely less merit, Sheila, by Annie S. Swan, (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferricr.)—Mrs. Alastair Murray, widow of a 
younger brother of Sir Douglas Murray, marries Macdonald of 
Dalmore, and thereby dispossesses the sister, Ellen Macleod, whe 

had counted on Dalmore as the certain inheritance of her sen 
ergus. Sheila is Mrs. Murray’s daughter, and the story called 
by her name tells how she was the good infiuence in the lite of 
the young man whom she had seemed to wrong, for the Laird 
leaves his estate to her. How the wrong is righted it is not dilt- 
cult to guess, and the reader will have great pleasure in finding 
for himself from the pages of this excellent story. Alastair Murray 
brings a touch of humour and fun into the book. If we believe in 
moral miracles—as surely we are bound to do—we must not 
quarrel with the change which makes the Ellen Macleod of the 
last chapters of Shei’a so different from the Ellen Macleod of the 
first. 

Dorothy Arden, By J. M. Callwell. (Nelson and Sous.) -This 
© story of England and France two hundred years ayo” is se coll 
trived that it takes in the Dragonnades in the days of Louis MY. 
and Monmouth’s rebellion. We are inclined to think that it has 
becn a mistake thus to divide the interest. In fact, the second 
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part of the story is somewhat hurried over, whereas the first is 
worked out with much care and no little skill. The escape of 
Dorothy Arden from her uncle’s house is very well told, and the 
whole of her story is of more than common interest. We are 
sometimes inclined to think that we have heard enough of the 
persecutions which preceded and followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Still, it is no good to pretend that they were not 
the outcome of a spirit which still exists, and which only wants 
the opportunity to show itself. 

Jack Trevor, R.N. By Arthur Lee Knight. (Warne and Co.)— 
Chapters about school life, with the farcical names of Picklerod 
Priory and its master, Mr. Samuel Smitehead, do not prepossess 
one in favour of this tale. But when the writer gets away from 
the land, he improves in his style and matter. The hero and his 
enemy Plummer, smuggler and pirate, have both, it would seem, 
more lives than are commonly allotted to man. The villain, how- 
ever, has, as is only right, less than the hero, und is finally dis- 
posed of before the story comes to an end. We leave Jack Trevor 
still in his early youth; but if he lived long in the service of the 
Crown, it is to be hoped that he had not always the same genius 
for involving all who had to do with him in perilous adventures. 
But anyhow he makes a capital subject for an exciting story. 

Beyond the Black Waters. By “A.L.O.E.’ (Nelson and Sons.) 
—The principal subject of this story is one that has a very con- 
siderable interest. It is that remarkable race, the Karens of 
Burmah. Their loyalty to the English power and their unusual 
readiness to accept Christianity are equally noteworthy. What 
the author of this story has to tell us about them, and about the 
preacher Ko Thar Byas is worth reading, much more so, as she 
would no doubt willingly acknowledge, than the fiction with which 
she has thought it necessary to mingle it. A race that in the 
course of little more than half-a-century has made so much 
religious progress—it numbers 30,000 communicants in 450 
parishes, with native pastors and schools—is a remarkable fact. 
Of the story itself we cannot speak in very high praise. Thucydides 
Thorn is farcical, and Oscar somewhat melodramatic. 

Colonel Russell’s Baby. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. (Walter 
Smith and Innes.)—There is merit in this story; the affection 
between the Colonel and the “ Baby,” and what it worked, can 
hardly fail to touch any reader’s heart. But surely there is some 
absurdity also. Here is a child of ten taken away from school 
because she has been overworked, and sent to attend a Latin class 
at an “Institute,” as something of a compromise, we suppose, 
between work and play. Her class-fellows are big girls; and she 
rises to the position of duw. What could be more full of strain to 
a young child’s mind than the effort to keep the place? It seems 
to us absolutely impossible that a man such as Colonel Russell is 
described to be could have behaved as he did. 

Tregeagle’s Head. By Silas E. Hocking. (Warne and Co.)— 
This “romance of the Cornish cliffs” is a good story. Briefly 
described, it is the tale of how a young man was accused of 
murdering his companion, and but very narrowly escaped being 
hanged for it. It is worked up with a good deal of dramatic 
power. Mr. Hocking has the art of keeping well to the plot, and 
of working his details, which are picturesque in themselves, well 
into it. This is a book above the average of its kind. 

Margie of the Harbour Light. By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—This is the story of a young woman with 
strong religious convictions, who does her best to enforce them 
upon others. 

Ruby’s Choice. By Mary E. Gellie (“M. E. B.”) (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a story of love-making, lucky and un- 
lucky. A certain Ruby St. Leger is the principal character. She 
begins by marrying an Italian—lItalians, we have observed, are 
commonly in fiction either short-lived or worthless, and sometimes 
both—but ends with a happiness that seems to be beyond her 
deserts, for her second husband is a model English clergyman. 
There is nothing remarkable about the tale; but it is brightly and 
pleasantly told. 

Cousin Geofreyand I. By Caroline Austin. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Here the young heroine tells her own story. She is the daughter 
of a squire, left, it would seem, penniless by him when he meets 
with a sudden death in the hunting-field. His estate goes to the 
heir of entail, who treats the daughter of the old squire very 
badly. She finds friends in an unexpected quarter,—that is, a 
circus proprietor and his wife; and being a fearless horsewoman, 
is trained for public performances, and seems likely to succeed. 
We must not follow Miss Austin’s story any further. Let it suffice 
to say that it ends as the lovers of poetical justice would wish, and 
that the dénouement is brought about by some exciting incidents. 
At first, the story, we think, hangs fire a little; but when the heroine 
is launched on her independent career, no one can complain that 
it is wanting in interest. The way in which the villainous heir 
of entail is punished is not very clear. Important transactions, 





such as the breaking of an entail, leave more trace behind them. 
But we are not disposed to quarrel with a good story on this account. 


Where the Dew Falis in London. By Sarah Doudney. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.)—This book might be briefly and not untruthfully 
described as the story of how a girl loses an unworthy lover and 
finds a worthy one. But this subject is handled with so much 
delicacy and feeling that it becomes very attractive indeed. The 
subsidiary characters are drawn with much skill: the wise and 
kindly old bookseller, his somewhat feeble wife, and the desponding 
lover who has to be made happy almost against his will. Curiously 
enough, the least satisfactory to our mind are Olive’s two suitors. 
The worldly Michael is always described as if the writer was bent 
on pointing her moral, while his excellent rival is always a 
little shadowy. One of the most pleasing things in the book is 
the sympathetic account of a well-known London church and its 
minister. 

Some Other People. By Alice Weber. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Some little people who are just recovering from the measles and 
feel not a little out of sorts grumble at their lot, though really 
there was little to complain of. Miss Weber tells her readers 
how they were cured, in no small measure by being taught to turn 
their thoughts to others, to how they were living, some enjoying 
the sunshine which they were missing, and some under far cloudier 
skies. And then there were kind friends to help the cure, a very 
pleasant old maid, an old bachelor, who makes himself more 
delightful than could possibly have been expected, and other nice 
folk, old and young. This is a very prettily written story, adorned, 
too, with a wealth of good illustrations. 





The Portfolio. December. (Seeley and Co.)—With this number, 
the Portfolio concludes its twentieth year. Mr. Loftie finishes up 
his series of articles on ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” finishes them, we 
may say, in a very bad humour with “restorers,” Sir Gilbert 
Scott being the chief offender. A little more moderation would 
not have made his words less weighty. The five illustrations are 
as good as usual. The etching of the number is a “Coast Scene: 
Sunset,” by E. E. Evans, after Copley Fielding, an attractive 
piece of work, at once elaborate and effective. The reproduction 
of a pictrue in the Dulwich Gallery, “An Old Woman Eating 
near a Fireplace,” has a great look of Rembrandt. Mr. Reginald 
T. Blomfield contributes an interesting article on ‘“ Gardens.” 
The conductors of the Portfolio announce the appearance of a new 
series, to begin with next year. Improvements are to be made in 
the appearance of the journal by a change of type, and the 
abolition, except in the art chronicle, of the double columns. A 
good programme is given, the series of the year being ‘‘ The 
British Seas,” to which Mr. Clark Russell will be the chief 
contributor, illustrations being supplied from the works of Mr 
Hook, Mr. Colin Hunter, &c., besides Turner, Stansfield, and 
others. 

Canada: Statistical Abstract and Record for 1888. (Chamberlin, 
Ottawa.)—We need hardly say that this is an interesting 
volume. Under the head of “ Vital Statistics,” we find returns 
from the principal cities and towns. Of the large cities, Montreal 
shows a mortality of 30°74 per thousand ; Toronto, 19°34. Winni- 
peg, considering what should be its healthy conditions, has the 
high average of 24°55. Both the death-rate and the birth-rate 
are highest among the French Canadians. The revenue has 
increased from $13,687,928 in 1868, to $35,908,463 in 1888 ; and the 
expenditure from $13,486,092 to $36,718,494. Four of the seven 
provinces spend more than they receive, as does the Dominion 
itseif. The debt is now $234,531,358, about £47,000,000. Not far 
from a half was assumed when the Dominion was confederated, 
and more than the balance has been spent on railways and other 
public works. The wheat crop of 1887 was nearly 40,000,000 
bushels, of which about a tenth was exported. In this year, the 
price reached the lowest figure yet known. There has been an 
extraordinary decrease in the exports of butter. It is interesting 
to find the report making exactly the same complaint of Canadian 
that is made of English dairy-farmers in this respect :—‘‘ The 
decrease has been very considerable, amounting to 63 per cent., 
and is attributable almost entirely to carelessness on the part of 
the farmer in not producing an article of sufficiently high quality 
to obtain a ready sale in the English market.” The increased. 
manufacture of cheese accounts for part of the falling-off, but not 
for all. Out of nearly 170 millions of pounds imported into Great 
Britain, less than four come from Canada. 


Modern Messiahs and Wonder-Workers. By William Oxley. 
(Triibner and Co.)—“ It pertains,” writes Mr. Oxley, “to the 
scientific and philosophic historian to record the fact that in this 
nineteenth century, A.D. [rather a strange phrase}, indubitable 
and self-evident proofs have been given of the conscious con- 
tinuity of life beyond the grave.” This marks the writer’s 
position as a Spiritualist. We will only remark that some 
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of the so-called proofs make one think that this “conscious 
continuity” is a most dismal failure, so to speak. The living 
may be “mostly fools,” but a still greater proportion of 
the dead seem to be the same. But Mr. Oxley’s opinions on 
this subject do not hinder him from passing a shrewd judg- 
ment on the various persondges of whom he writes. First 
we have Swedenborg, of whom the author has a high opinion, 
though not blind to his faults; and then a succession of persons, 
beginning with Ann Lee, the foundress of Shakerism, and ending 
with Keshub Chunder Sen. Among them are Joseph Smith and 
Thomas Luke Harris, whom Laurence Oliphant, at one time at 
least, so greatly revered. From one point of view this is not to be 
wondered at. According to Mr. Oxley, Harris is “ immeasurably 
superior to the rest of the Messianic pretenders in intellectual 
and literary ability and oratory.” On the other hand, there are 
things that make one wonder that any rational, not to say decent, 
man could allow himself to be the disciple of such a prophet. Not 
the least curious of the sketches—and the whole makes a strange 
history of folly and credulity—is that of Mary Ann Girling. It 
as elsewhere, the gradual exaggera- 
tion of the claims of the pretenders. It is with them as with a 
drug,—the dose must be increased. Otherwise, both their own 
faith, if they have any, and that of their disciples seems to fail. 
John Cliford. By W. Earl Hodgson. (Remington.)—This is a 
clever book, though it certainly cannot be called a good novel. It 
is not too much to say that the plot is somewhat farcical, with 
just a touch of melodrama. A Scotch minister (surely the most 
“larky” of his class) answers a matrimonial advertisement in the 
name of another member of the club to which he belongs. 'This 
member is a “prominent” Conservative who is looking out for 
some reward for his political services that will help his social 
ambition, He and the advertiser meet, very much at cross-pur- 
poses, for he is looking out for a knighthood and she for a husband. 
And here is another absurdity: for the advertiser is a charming 
and beautiful girl; nor could there be anything more lame than the 
reasons which are given for her taking this extraordinary step. 
But enough for a criticism of the plot. The writing of the story 
is nothing less than brilliant in parts, and the characters, what- 
ever fault we may find with their relations to each other, are 
drawn with precision and in a most effective way. ‘The book is 
thoroughly readable, with a possible exception of the political 


is instructive to note, here 


conversation. 

Professor Skeat puts the students of Chaucer under an addi- 
tional obligation by giving them an edition of Chaucer’s Legend 
of Good Women (Clarendon Press). It shows all the thorough- 
ness that characterises his work. The Legend, written in 1385 and 
left unfinished, possibly owing to the financial troubles of the 
author, was first printed in 1532. It has been republished from 
time to time, as in 1878, with Mr. Skeat’s own assistance. The 
text has now been revised with the utmost care, the best MSS. 
having been collated. (Professor Skeat mentions and defends his 
principal changes of the commonly received text.) Notes, not too 
burdensome in bulk, have been added, and there is the necessary 
addition of a glossarial index. 

We have received from the Oxford University Press some 
singularly for the waistcoat-pocket, 
bound in flexible russia and morocco and calf leather, containing 
the greater part of the contents of ordinary Prayer-Books, though 
omitting the Calendar, the Occasional Services, and the Articles 
of Religion. They are miracles of clear typography for their 
extraordinarily minute size, and contain the whole of the Psalter. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us the late Mr. C. S. 
Calverley’s Ball-Room Comedy, cleverly illustrated by May 
Quiton. It is a rhymed alphabet about a ball, beginning with 
“A is an angel of blushing eighteen,” “ B is the ball where that 
and ending with “ Y is the yawning caused by the 

And also The 


compressed Prayer-Books 


angel was seen,” 
ball,” and “ Z stands for zero, or nothing at all.” 
Lady’s Garden: a Calendar for 1890, delicately illustrated with 
pictures of the various flowers. Again, The Evening Hymn for 

foung Children, by Rev. 8. Baring Gould, illustrated by N. C 
Bishop-Culpeper ; Winter, Christmas, and other prettily illus- 
trated books of the same kind. Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s 
single cards and landscapes are also very pretty. 

Diaries AND ALMANACS.—We have received from Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. a variety of Letts’s Diaries. There is Letts’s Office 
Diary and Almanac (No. 51), an almost stately folio which might 
serve, besides commoner uses, the purpose of any one who had it 
in his mind to benefit posterity by another such work as the 
Greville Livery day has a page allotted to it, and 
the contents of the whole would furnish a large octavo volume at 
the least. There are also some thirty printed pages of informa- 
tion about days and times, postages, banks, and the various other 
matters for which almanac, 
Another volume (No. 1), suitable, we should say, for a physician 


Memoirs. 


one is accustomed to refer to an 
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or lawyer, gives the same conveniences and facilities in a quarto 
shape, the pages being more closely ruled ; and there is yet another, 
an octavo (No. 8). Of 12mo size (No. 12) there is the Pocket 
Diary and Almanac. Each, we should say, is furnished with an 
adequate number of pages ruled for cash accounts.—Of the 
pocket-book shape, we have the Daily Remembrancer and Diary (13), 
with a leaf for a week’s entries, faced by another for cash accounts ; 
the Medical Diary, “especially providing for all matters of interest 
to the general practitioner ;” and the Gentleman’s Pocket Diary and 
Almanac, with the pages for cash relegated to the end.—In the 
same form we have from the Religious Tract Society the Religious 
Tract Society Pocket-Book and Scripture Calendar, giving a text for 
every day; the Young People’s Pocket-Book, similarly furnished 
(the lady whose portrait supplies the frontispiece is not H.R.H, 
“Princess Louise of Fife,” but the “Duchess of Fife”); 
Penny Almanac, with the Pocket-Book Almanac, and the People’s 
Almanac. ssrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co., send us Peltitt’s 
Scribbling Octavo Diary, Annual Diary, each with two pages for a 
week, cash accounts, &e.; Blackwood’s Larger Foolscap Diary (No. 
7), and Blackwood’s Shilling Scribbling Diary. They also publish 
The Week, a diary of engagements, &c., which is meant to be 
suspended on the wall. The British Almanac and Companion 
(Stationers’ Hall) is a periodical volume which it is scarcely 
necessary to commend to our readers. It contains the usual 
calendar, information about the Royal Households, Parliament, 
Universities and Schools, the Church, the Army and Navy, a list 
of last Session’s Acts of Parliament, with “abstracts of the more 
‘important ones;” a list of State pensions, facts about the 
Colonies, &c. The Stationers’ Company also publishes the Clergy- 
man’s Almanac, a handy pocket volume, with items of suitable 
information. 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for Decem- 
ber :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, No. 6 of Dignitaries of 
the Church (containing portraits of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Bishop of Nottingham, and the Rev. F. J. Ponsonby), No. 
18 of Our Celebrities (containing portraits of the Marchioness of 
Stafford, Lady Brooke, and Sir Robert Morier), Part 1 of a serial 
illustrated edition of the World’s Religions (Ward and Lock), Parts 
18, 19, and 20 of an Illustrated Manual of British Birds, No. 1 of 
Sun Artists (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), the Classical Review, 
the Westminster Review, the Archeological Review, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Theological Monthly, the Homilist, the Ez- 
positor, the Homiletic Magazine, the Theological Review, the Month, 
the Forum, the Library, Atalanta, the Law Magazine, the Journal of 
Education, the Asclepiad, the Scots Magazine, the Naval and Military 
Magazine, Colburn’s United Service Magazine, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Belgravia, Temple Bar, Tinsley’s Magazine, the Irish 
Monthly, the Argosy, the Green Bag, Lippincolt’s Magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Indian Magazine, London Society, the Woman's 
World, Le Follet, Illustrations, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the 
Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, 
the Sun, the Sunday Magazine, A 1, Wit and Wisdom, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
0 


Allen (J. M.), Woman Suffrage Wrong, Svo 
Aristophanes’ Birds, by W. W. Merry, 12mo 
Autobiograpby of Benjamin Franklin, 18mo ... 
Ball (R. S.), Star-Land, er gr ..(Cassell & Co ) 6” 
Beecher (H. W.), Norwood ; r, Life in New England, er 8VO ws. (3. Low) 6/0 
Benson (EK. W.), Christ and H's Times, cr 8vo (M: rcmillan) 6/0 
Bingham ¢ ), Marri:ge of the Bourbons, 2 2 vols. 8vo “(Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Bowen ((. F.), Thirty Years of Colonial Governmeat vols. 8vo (Longmans) 
Bridges (J. A.), Idylis of the Last Village, er 8vo .. ....(Maemillan) 
Broadhurst (J.), Musical Acoustics, er Sv ....(W. Reeves) 
Browning (R.), Asolando, 12mo.. . ‘(Smith & Elder) 
Budge (E. A. W.), History of Alexander the Grea , 8v0 Camb. Univ. Press) 
Clarke (P.), Three Diggers, er 8vo 
Cobban (J. M.), Mas‘er of ‘his F: ate, ers 
Cradock (C.), Sporting Notes in the Far 
Crake (A. D.), Heir of Treherne, cr 8vo 
Crawford (F. M.), Greifenstein, er 8vo . 
Ede (G ), Gans and Gun Material, cr 8vo.. 
Emerson’s Essays, 2 vols. 32m0..........6.. 
Fagerty (J.), Countess Irene, er 8vo 
Ferguson (J. H.), Philos <ophy of Civi 
Gibney (S.), Captain Jacques, er 8vo. 
Gould (8. B), Old Country Life, 8vo .. 
Green (A. K ), Forsaken Inn, er 8vo.... 
Harrison (C. H.), Race with the Sun, roy $ 
Hodgetts (K. A. B.), Liquid Fuel, 8vo_ ............. - 
Hyne (C. J.), Currie, Curtis, and Co., Cr: ammers er 8v - “(Remingt m) 6,0 
Jolly (J.). Minor Law- Books, “Sacred Books of East’ (Oxtord Univ. Pres3) 10/6 
King (J. E ), Introduction to Comparative Grammar of Gre+k and Latin, 
ORR y (Oxford Univ. Press) 56 
Secularists, “ ups hgevcaxes (Nutt) 15/0 
Chipman & Hall) 4 
rf {urst & Blackett) 3 
(Chapman & Hall) 
(Lewis) 12/ 
(Chapman & Hall) © 


(Remington) 106 
pinisicens Univ. Press) 3/6 
(Putnams) 2/6 
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Law (F.G ), Conflicts between Jesuits 

Le Roux (H.), Acrobats and Mounte bs anks, er 8vo 

Lewis (A. P.), Her Heart’s Desire, 3 vols. er 8vo 

Lloyd (W, W), On Active Service, 8vo 

MacFarlane (A, W.), Insomnia and its Therapeutics, 8vo 

Mills (J.), Handbook of Quantitative Chemical Analysis... - 

Morris (M. O’C.), Dablin Castle, 8vo .. (Hi: rrison) 120 

Pen and Pencil Sketches, by 'f Nemo,” 8yvo .. 16/0 

Pritehard (C.), Thoughts of Astronomer on Nature and ‘Revelati on (Marr iy) 7/6 

Rae (M J.), Practical Treatise on EKez2ma, er 8vo (Churchi ill) 3/0 
Religious Sy-tems of the World, 8vo. Soates . (Sonnenschein) 7/0 

Rosslyn (Earl), Sonnets ind Poems, er 8v0 . - 


..(Remington) 7/6 
Smedes (S. D.), Southern Planter, cr 8vo........ 


ve.ee(Murray) 7/6 
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Society in Paris: Letters from Count Vasili, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

‘omas Nast’s Christmas Drawings, 4'0 ..........s010sesesessseersserstesners (S. Low) 12/6 
Twain (Mark), Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Warner (C. D.), A Little Journey in the World, cr 8v0..........00..0045 (8. Low) 6/0 
Waugh (B.), Come ye CIRO, OP SEO occ ccestessccessenaavessesessccen (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 








——— 
{he SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nisson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lient.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1890. 
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“LIBERTY”|NEW CATALOGUE, 
| CONTAINING OVER 
YULE-TIDE | 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
GIFTS POST-FREE. 


AND | Prices from 6d. to £100. 
ART NOVELTIES. | A Visit of Inspection invited. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Ofice—MATLOCK BANE. 


| 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


3 
SMEDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard es oe a Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | " , ' 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as ‘the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, ard keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Information about 
Spectacles. By JonHn BrowninG, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE.—“ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
eneine This is a most useful vo!lume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. Sent 
free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


VAN 








HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


N AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.8,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English,on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. The e investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
he best references in Colorado and England will be furu:7head on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s street, London, E.C.; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 











| 





( go THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. BR. 

Brenson.—Mr, F. R. BENSON’S SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY will 
REOPEN the GLOBE THEATRE, THURSDAY, December 19th. wit a Pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Fairy Comedy, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
—Box-Office open daily from 19 to 5. Admission: Stalls, 10s. 64.; Dress 
Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes, 3s. (numbered and reserved); Pit, 23.; Gallery, ls. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H. JALLAND. Theatre lighted by electricity. No Fees.— 
GLOBE THEATRE. 








| ‘setae SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The SECOND 
ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on TUESDAY. 
December 17th, 1889, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, 
8.W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read, ‘‘ Accumulations of 
Capital in the United Kingdom in 1875-85,” by ROBERT GLFFEN, Esq., LL.D. 


ASSOCIATION. 


9 ele PENITENTIARY 


Forty-three Houses of Mercy with accommodation for 1,250 penitent women, 

Forty-one Houses of Refuge for 300 women. 

The grants to these Houses in all parts of England will have to be greatly 
reduced unless £500 is raised before the close of the year. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent to the HON. SEC.,C.P.A.> 
14 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 











AW.—A Solicitor, practising in a pleasant country town in 
Shropshire, and holding important public appointments (including a 
Justices’ Clerkship), would receive an ARTICLED CLERK, and thoroughly 
teach him his Profession. Arrangements could be muie for the Clerk’s resi- 
dence with the Principal. Moderate terms.—Apply, ‘'R.,’’ care of E. C. 
Erbsloh, Esq., 29 Albert Hall M insions, London, S.W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY lth. 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


EXAMINATION for 


JOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
‘W COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 
to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


from GARRICK CHAMBERs. 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 
CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed; the 

First Place having been gained on 10 occasions, 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed ; 
the First Piace having b»en gained on 6 occasions. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 

31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 

First Place having been gained on 40 o :casions) :— 

8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office, 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office, 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
Office. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments, 

Tn addition to the ahove, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SEKVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &e. 

Betwern July, 1387, and September, 18°9, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declare! suecessful in the various sections. Only Papils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, tegeth-r with all part’culars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONES, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London. 


lee EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THU RSDAY, September 19th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for hmm 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


EIGHTON PAH 
READING. 
Heap-MastTeER—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This SCHOOL, which has been established for the purpose of providing for the 
sons of members of the Societv of Friends and others an Education not inferior 
to that given at the leeding Publie Schools, with a Classical and Modern Side, 
will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. Terme, £55 per term. 


SCHOOL, 





For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton Park, Reading. 
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EAD-MISTRESS.—WANTED, after Christmas Vacation 

(if possible), a Head-Mistress for the Preston High School for Girls. 

Must be a Churchwoman, with experience in a High School, and qualified by 

University or equivalent distinctions, Salary, £250 per annum, with capitation 

fee of £1 per pupil after the first 50.—Apply, not later than December 30th, to 
Rev. G. STEELE, Preston. 


pert reese of MATHEMATICS. 


WANTED, for his Highness the Maharajah’s College, Trevandrum, South 
India, a Professor of Mathematics, Pure and Applied.—Information regarding 
‘terms, &c., may be obtained by applying to “R.,” care of Keith and Co., 65 
George Street, Edinburgh. 





M ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W. 


HeEap-Master—C, A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s Coll., Camb. 
BoarptnG-House Master—T. H. JACKSON, Esq, B.A. 
This SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 13th, 
Prosp°ctuses and other information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER; 
+ ao Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Eq., 80 Coleman Street, 
ondon, E.C. 


ADLEY COLILLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one cf £50, and one of £40), on JULY 1sth, 1890. 

‘Candidates must be under 14 vears of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


(2° COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, 
‘beginning MARCH 3rd, 1890. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 





at the same time, on the results of which a Scholarship of the annual value of | 


£30 for three years will be awarded.—Forms of entry and farther information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, Loncon, W. The forms must be returned, filled up, by 
January 5lst. 


NHE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGH, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 

and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
“LL. L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8,W. 





UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Heap-Master—Rev. M, T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate 
Exce'lent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
playing-fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th. 

For particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 

COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 

for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 

health and comfort.—Address, “ L. L, A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W 


Pertes COL 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTKS TRUST wish to receive immediate applica- 
tions for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which has become vacant by the death of 
Dr. Potts. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., Clerk to the 
Governors, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, with whom applications and relative 
testimonials must be lodged before the 3lst INSTANT. 

Edinburgh, December 3rd, 1889. 





LEGE, EDINBURGH. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
Bl. BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
YEARLY DUES for BOARD and TUITION :— 
General School, 33 guiueas, 
S cond Master’s House, 33 guineas, 
Head- Master’s House, 45 guineas, 
Rev. C. E, COOPER, M.A., Head-Master, 





pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
; Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. Escort 
from London January 9th. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 

Miss LEW!S, The High House, St. Giles Hill, has a few VACANCIES 

in her BOARDING-HOUSE, licensed by the Council for the Daughters of Genutle- 

folk attending the ahove School.—Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss A. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ILLSIDE.GODALMING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for CHARTERHOUSK and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon, ; and G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of Exeter Coll., Oxon., and late Assistant-Master at Charter- 


house. Boys received from 8 to 14. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on JANUARY 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890, to fill up several 
vacancies on the Foundation. 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


‘Diabaig 





SCHOOL of MIDWIFERY. 
Ladies trained in three months for Diploma in Obstetrics. 
work, 
Road, S.W. 





h ont Tn and ou'-yatient | 
Immediate VACANCY.—Apply, Dr. ANNIE McCALL, 131 clapham | 


ee 


THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE, 


No. I. 


“* The palace of the Czar is not more closed 
To struggling merit than Apollo's fane.” 


“* The prince of poets died partly cf want and partly of a broken heart 943 B.O,: 
but he would have died 1859 A.D. not less miserably, and insteal of the ig 
mortal crown of glory that now rewards him for all his sufferings, h’s works 
would either never have been published at all through lack of funds, or would 
have been received with the most insolent contempt, and perished as 800 as born, 
The climb up the Hill of Fame has ever been a proverbially difficult one; but 
now publishers’ readers on the Pass of Production, and reviewers on the Pass of 
Sale, pelt all outside authors down into the yawning abyss below with ape-like 
moppings and mowings. 

“The Law of Copyright, just per se, but unjust in its utter onesidedness, has 
begotten the worst of all possible Rings—a Literary Ring; and Literature is noy 
a Caste, a Monopoly, a Syndicate. The outside author certain!y loses most by the 
oppressive a:tion of the said Ring, for he loses all; but others lose too, The 
shelves of the collector are inundated with washed-out trash, The general public 
is reduced to the novel, the theatre, the sermon, and the newspaper as its sole ip. 
tellectual aliment, And the publisher? Year by year the good authors die off or get 
past work, and none succeed them; year by year the work produce by the Ring 
grows more utterly trashy ; year by year, consequently, the general public buys 
fewer copyright new, and more non-copyright or second-hand books. And what 
wonder when I have bought Voltaire’s Letters at a stall at a penny a volume, 
and can buy ‘ Hypatia’ new for 43d., but must lay down hard-earned gold for 
hall marked pinchbeck, the price of a Plato or Scott's novels complete, for each 
volume of Literary-King-belauded rubbish! Consequently, year by year copy. 
right books tend to grow dearer and dearer through decreasa of sale, and non 
copyright books to perilous cheapness (the more so as the publishers’ readers are 
totally incompetent to select them), and but for the ostrich-like omnivoracity of 
the wealthy collector, the Literary Stock Exchange might any day be convulsed 
with an ubiquitously resonant smash. 

“« These evils all recognise, but most smile at believing them incurable. But why 
incurable. when the wronged are twenty thousand times more nunerons than 
their wrongers? Each wronged class has its remedy, Tie general pua'ilic has 
its remedy, and is using it. The wealthy collector has his remedy, Let him buy 
no book of which he has no specimen shee‘s gratis to judge by. The publisher 
has his remedy, not by cashiering his reader and choosing for himself,—that 
would only bring him to the Bankruptcy Court, and do us no good, the reviewers 
would slate us so,—but (if possible with the aid of an Act of Parliament), by 
setting upa colossal, anonymous, universal Ex mining Establishment, where ALL 
MSS. would receive one fair, full, and final perusa', instead of a thousand per. 
functory glances only of critics, some blind to all but faults, by congenital 
incapacity aggravated by the souring influences of disappointed lives, and all by 
the interested prejud ces of the Literary Ring they belong to.” 

The Essay on “ The Present State of Literature,” from which the foregoing is 
taken, what Editor has not scorned? But do you, fellow-victims, deem that 
scorn deserved? If not, my case is proved su far. And any that will may prove 
it yet farther by applying to me for specimen sheets of ** Thoughts of a 
Lifetime,’’ crown 8vo, 346 pp., price 3s. 61., Sonnenschein, Paternoster 
Square. If you still approve, then my case is proved up to the hilt, for the 
jackals of the Literary Ring have all pooh-poohed that work. 


F. A. WHITE, 23 Talbot Road, Bayswater. 


NOW READY. 
NEW NOVEL by ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
LOYAL MIND. Author of “A Lost Battle,” “ Red 
Towers,” &. Crown 8vo, 64, 
“ An exceedingly interesting story of rural life.’—Manchesler Examiner. 
REMINGTON and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








NY ONE wishing to publish a SHORT STORY, length 

5,000 to 6,000 words, free of expense, may do so in a PRIVATE Magazine, 

subject to approval.—Application must be mide to ‘‘ Ep, V.A.,”’ care of Black- 
well, Bookseller, 50-51 Broad Street, Oxfurd. Full particulars if requested. 





LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 
to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch County Club, 
Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 
venience, including Klectric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 ani 64 Chancery Lane, 
H. 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 


years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Loxdon. 


S OT H ERAN and O Oy 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 





136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Goinkas, Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 


| cimaiaaeeen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 
INVESTED FUNDS .., TT) vee £19,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... vee oo ooo oes 


1848, 


NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “ SPECTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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eo 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. 63, 


LLAN’S WIFE. By the Author of 
“Dawn,” “Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &. With 34 
Tilastrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles 


Kerr. 
Also Edi‘ion de Luze, limited to 100 numbered 
copies, Large Paper, half-rox., gilt top, price 2!s. net. 


London: SPENCER BuLackRtt, 35 St. Bride Street, 
B.C. 





POPULAR EDITION of L. B. WALFORD'S 
NOVELS.—Now ready, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., with 
Frontispiece engraved in Paris by Laslett J. Pott. 

ROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
By L. B. WaLForD. Uniform with “ Cousins,” 
“Baby's Grandmother,” and “ Mr. Smith.” 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride ftreet. 


—_—_———— 


HE WILD RUTHVENS. By Curtis 

Yorke, Author of *‘ Hush,” “ Dudley,” ‘* That 

Little Girl,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. JARROLD 
andSoss At all Libraries, 


_ 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ONATHAN MERLE: a West Country 


Story of the Times. By KLIsabeTH Boyp Barty, 
Author of ‘ Alfreda Helme,” &c. This is a picture 
of rural life in hard times, showing the effects of 
agricultural dis‘ ress on people of all ranks, and also 
what farmers and labourers themselves think of its 
causes and possible remedies. JARROLD and Sons, 3 
Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 





OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34. to 9d. 
in the SHILLING. Suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts.—Now ready, and sent 
postage-free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS (many in handsome Bindings and beauti- 
fully Illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 
the published prices of which the above liberal Dis- 
count is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD (only 
address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, EC. 





| acre and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
ispreparcd to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
onreceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly 
recommended to all persons who are much 
reduced in power and condition, whose stomachs are 
weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The bene- 
ficial effects of these Pills will be perceptible after a 
few days’ trial, though a more extended course may 
berequired to re-establish perfect heaith. Holloway's 
medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and induces 
oo regularity in the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
and kidneys. This treatment is both safe and cer- 
tain in result, and is thorough’y consistent with 
observation, experience, and common-sense. The 
porfication of the blood, the removal of all noxious 
matter from the secretions, and the excitement of 
gentle action in the bowels, are the sources of the 
curative powers of Holloway’s Pills. 


LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lora ‘TENNYSON. 
ViIcE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
B 


Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bait., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
CommiTrEF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., 


Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, 


bury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. 8S. 


F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D. C. Lath- 


Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., 


Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., i. R. Tedder , 


Esq., The Dean of Westminster. 


The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 


Languages. 


Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 


Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 


Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal Svo, 


Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





tac LIFE ASSURANCE | 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 
Assurances in Force .............00006 £21,000,000 





Bonuses Declared ....... .. 4,500,000 
Accumulated Funds .... + 7,000,000 
Ca Pec ccansessccnsceccesnctsaree 12,000,000 


Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S.W. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANC 
SOCIETY. , 
(MUTUAL, both FIREZand LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinqnuennially or Septenniv'ly. 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. 


‘;"" UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capitul ... 
TRIO Br I css cckcesanasncccsesncances . 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 








IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below 5 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





URES of Asthma, Coughs, and 
Diseases of the Chest by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.—G. M. Tweddell, Esq., F.R.S., 
Anthor of “‘ Shakespaere’s Times,” &c.. Stokesley, 
Yorkshire, writes: —"*I have always found them to 
giveimm: diate relief to myself, my wife, and children 
in difficulty of breathing, coughs, and affections «f 
the lungs, ard witnessed their good effec.s on fr ends 
who were asthmatical.”— They taste pleasantly. 
Price 1s. 1}d, and 23. 9d, per box. Sold by all 
Druggists, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OutsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 







UNG 3 ovasccincondes oi cdsesuceawasserstars £10 10 0 
Half-Page .... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page.... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Hialf-Colaimne.......50<c0rccssseceseesee 115 0 
Quarter-Column. ................s000 017 6 
ComPaNIEs. 
Outside Page.........:.:.0ssesececseness £14 14 0 
TEMG BORD ccs svusiccdacsescnseceaeens 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 

(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 

" line (containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, Lo 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., London, 
Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 
THE 
IVERPOOL saxo LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ............+0 £7,624,302 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates, Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 


Before purchasing their Dress mterials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to writ: to HENKY PEASE and 
CO’S SUCCESSORS, spinners and Manufacturers, 
THe Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gent!emen’s Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 


LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 








USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 

WHISAY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application te DUNVILLE aud CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or 
Family Provision, or Annuities, the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 
just issued, is well worth reading. Write for it; or 
apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany. —_—_ 
Hrap OFFICES: 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
BrancuH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 











Applications for Agencies invited. 





London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





} OBINSON AND CLEAVER'® 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra. 

OLD SHIRTS made as good a3 new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fr 3e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPpnHan’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


\ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| December 14, 1889, 





THIS DAY. 
In One Handsome Volume, 8vo, price 12s, 1 With Etched Portrait by H. Manesse. 
JAMES MACDONNELL, of “The Times:” 
A Story of Self-Help. 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 


In this life of a brilliant journali-t, the history of the contemporary press is largely illustrated, and 
impressions of eminent journalists, more especially of Mr. Delane and Mr. Chenery, editors of the Times, 
are given. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


eee 


§ lexeen DE LA RUE & COS Ligp 


Just out, demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, hang 
printed in red and black, an 18s semely 


ATIENCE GAMES, _ with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH, Illus. 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “ CAVENDIgR,” 


Just ont, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 1s. 6a, 


\ J HIST, WITH and WITHOD? 

PERCEPTION. Illustrated by means of 
End-Hands from Actual Play. By ‘‘B. W, D.” and 
* CAVENDISH.’ 





Now ready, in 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


THE EXPOSITOR.—Volume X. 


COMPLETING THE THIRD SERIES. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
With Portrait of Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
*,* Cases for binding the Parts, price 1s., may be had through any Bookseller. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE EX POSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
COMMENCING JANUARY, 1890. 
Among the Articles to appear in 1890 the following may be mentioned :— 
Papers on the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By the Right Rev. J. B. Licutroor, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles: Expository Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Rev. Principal J. OswaLp Dyrxes, D.D. 


Popular Expositions on the Old Testament. By the Rev. Professor T, K. Cueyne, D.D. 


A Series of Papers on the Teaching of the New Testament on the Future Punishment of Sin. 
By the Rev. Professor JoserpH AGAR BEET. 


Papers. By the Rey. Principal A. M. Farrsarrn, D.D., Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Expositions. By the Rev. Professor Gopet, D.D. 

Old Testament Studies. By the late Rev. Professor W. G. Etmstir, D.D. 

Studies in the Prophets. By the Rev. Grorce ApAm Smitn, M.A., Author of ‘“ The 
Prophecies of Isaiah.’ 

Retrospect and Prospect. By the Epitor. 

The Rev. CANON WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., hopes to contribute a Series of Papers in the latter part of 1890. 


By the 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s,, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 103. and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Officr, 1 





Wellington Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, price 5s., handsomely printed in 
red and black. 


HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 

of, The Standard Work on Whist, By 

—e With an Appendix on American 
eads, 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 5a, 
handsomely printed in red and black, 


W HIST DEVELOPMENTs. 


AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-gy77p 
ECHO. By ‘‘CavenpISsH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6. 


HORT WHIST, LAWS of, edited 
by J. L. Batpwin ; and a TREATISE on the 
GAME, by JameEs Cay, 





Fifth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr, 

Pout, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 

and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
New Edition (the Fifth), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
ILLIARDS. By J. Benner, Ex. 
Champion, Edited by ‘‘ CavenpisH.” 
E LA RUE'S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1890, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the ‘‘ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and 0O.,, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.0O. 





Now ready. 
DECEMBER 15ru.] 
THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Essays ON Lire. ‘* Coelebs.” 

Love anp Law. Prof: ssor Verrall. 

Tue WaGeEs oF Stn. Illustrated. Lucas Malet, 

A CanTERBURY TALE. Illustrated. The Rey, 
Professor W. Skeat. 

5. OLp CurIsTMAS Puays. Alfred W, 
Pollard. 

6. PARABLES OF LIFE. Illustrated. Lady Dilke, 

7. A MEDIEVAL GIRLS’ SCHOOL. I\lustrated, 

Samuel Butler, 
8. Herre In Haprs, 
Tomson. 


[PRICE 2s. 64, 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, Graham R, 
A GLANCE AT LITERATUR.) . 
9. { Tar Worup ty Decemeer.§ The Editor. 
Illustrations by G. Chierici, Louis Bradford, H 
Arthur Kennedy, A. Sacheverel-Coke, Alan Wright, 
and others. 
Swan SONNENSCHFIN and Co. 





Just published, 506 pp., 8vo, cloth, 123, 


EV. DR. S. C. MALAN= 
Xv ORIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of PRO- 
VERBS. According to the Authorised Version, Vol, 
I., Chaps. i. to x. 
WitiiamMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Stree’, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
Just published, 8-0, cloth, price 15s. 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp CoLtixs 

With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER,—‘'I have read 

portions taken at random here and ther», and have 

found them very wilt done.” —M~. Spencer in Preface. 

WittraMs and Noraatr, London and E ijinburgh. 


aT 


rINHE CAUSATION of DISEASE: an 
Exposition of the Ultimate Factors which 
induce it By Harry Campnett, M.D,, BS. Lond, 
M.R.C.P. Lond., Assistant-Puysician and Pathologist 
to the North-West London Hospital. Demy 8vo, 12°. 64. 
London: H. K. Lewrs, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 700 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
T AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890.—A Cy- 

clopedic Record of Men and Topies of the Day, 
Rewritten to date. Contains over 3,590 Original 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on every question 
now before the public. Edited by #. D, PRIck, 
F.G.S. 

“Most conveniently arranged. 
easier for purposes of reference. 
book.” —Spectator, 

London: HazeuL, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
1 Creed Line, E.C. 


Nothing could be 
A most usefal 
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sTANFORD’S BOOKS 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Quarto Edition, containing 46 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn, and beautifully 
engraved ou Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. ; 
size, when shut, 12}in. by l5in. ; weight, 4b. 8 oz. 


«Jt was designed, and several of the map3 were drawa and engraved, by 
Arrowsmith ; these are brought up to date, and the additional ones are not 
guworthy of being placed alongside the work of the chief of English carto- 
graphers. They seem all abreast of the latest information, the execution leaves 
little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and really helpful.”—Times, 


Just published, in a neat cloth box, lettered, 31s. 6d. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


By ARABELLA B. Buckiey (Mrs Fisher). Consisting of Miss Buckley’s Four 
Popular Books, in a uniform bindinz, Roxburgh style. The Volumes of this 
Set are not sold separately, 


Conrents:-1. The Fairyland of Science.—2. Life and her Children,—3. 
Winners in Life’s Race.—4, Short History of Natural Science, 


“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific researc! is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. She is content with no second-hand knowledge ; she has in al! cases gone 
to the fountain head.” —Times. 


The particulars of Miss BUCKLEY’S VOLUMES sold separately are as follows :— 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 


Twenty-first Thousand, post 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
6s.; calf extra, 11s. 


“Deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”—Times. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life from the Amoeba to the Insects. Twelfth Thousand, post 8vo, 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extrz, Ls. 


“The work forms a charming introduction to the study of zoology—the science 
of living things—which, we trust, will find its way into many hands.”—Nature. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the 


Great Backboned Family. Fifth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14: 


“We can conceive no better gift-book than this volame. Miss Buckley has 
spared no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. 
The illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise—they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.’’—Spectator, 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE; and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Time. Fourth Edition, Revisel and Rearranged, crown 8vo, 
with 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 


“The work, though mainly intended for children and young persons, may be 
most advantageously read by many persons of riper age, and may Serve to implant 
intheir minds a fuller and clearer conception of ‘ the promises, the achievements, 
and claims of science.’’’—Journal of Science, 


Also, a NEW EDITION of 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the 


Great Backboned Fam:ly. Imperial l6mo, 2 vols. (sold separately), cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. each. Vol. 1, FISHES and BIRDS; and Vol. IL., 


MAMMALIA. 
ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, Drawn by Hernricuh LEuTEMANN. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, Edited by AraBELLA B, BuckLey. Crown 4to, handsome cloth 
binding, 193. 6d. 


“Areally beautiful child’s book. The drawings of the animals are as superior 
tothe old class of picture-book as a portrait by Millais is toa signboard. The 
chromo-lithography is also extremely good. In reproducing Leutemann’s work 
for English children, Mrs. Fisher has made considerable alterations, rendered 
hecessary in a book designed for u e in our own schoolrooms and nurseries. No 
more excellent children’s Chri-tmas gift-book could be found.’’—Bookseller, 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from 


the North Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination. By 
Artuur Corram, F.R.A.S. 36 Charts, each 30 in. by 22, printed on drawing 
paper, and supplied folded in half in a portfolio, or flat if preferred. Price 
£2 net per Set. As soon as 200 Sets are sold, the price will be raised to £3 3s, 
Eavr'y application is desirable, 


“No astronomical library or observatory of any pretensions can afford to be 
Without it, and we can hardly conceive a more appropriate birthday present or 
Christmas gift to a youth developing a taste for astronomy than the volume, as 
} as it is sumptuous, which Mr. Cottam has given to the world.”—Englisi 

echanic, 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 


1780-1880. By J H. Ross, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 420 pp., with 3 Maps, and 5 Plans of Battles 
in the Text, cloth, 63. ; calf extra, lls. 6d. 
“Accurate, fair, aid moderate in tone.’—Saturday Review. 
“Remarkable for the clearness of its style and for its systematic and orderly 
atrangement.’’—Morning Post. 
r “The handiest book of reference with which we are acquainted.’”’—Pall Mall 
Gazelle. 





“Succinet, able, and clear summary.’"'—Spectator, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, §.W. 





GEORGE ALLEN’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN.—Now ready. 





Uniform with “The STONES of VENICE.”—A NEW and COMPLETE 
EDITION o 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols., with all the Woodcuts, 
1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-Page Steel Engravings, besides 3 hitherto 
unpublished. The Text is that of the last (1873) Edition, with all the Author’s 
subsequent Notes and a New Epilogue. Cloth, price £6 5s, the 5 vols. (Not 
sold separately.) 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition. Imp. 8vo, 
= 3 Mowe with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, cloth, £4 9s. 
1e 3 vols. 
The SMALL EDITION, containing Selections for the Use of Travellers in 
Venice and Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, 5s, each. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. 
With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, in cloth cover (un- 
bound), on atlas folio (about 25in. by 17 in.), £3 3. 

A few of the SPECIAL COPIES, on hand-made paper, with Piates on India 

paper, still remain, price £6 63. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 
14 Origina] Plates, imp. 8y0, cloth, £1 1s. Fifth Edition, 





With the 


PROSERPINA: Studies in Wayside Flowers. Vol. 


I., containing 13 Full-Page Illu-trations from Wood and Steel, 15s., paper 
boards, The First Four Parts of Vol. II, are also to be had, 2s, 6d, each, 


The LAWS of FESOLE: a Familiar Treatise on the 
Elementary Principles and Practice of Drawing and Painting. As deter- 
mined by the Tuscan Masters. Vol. I., containing 12 Fall-Page Steel En- 
grayings, 103., p:per boards, 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Essays on English Birds, 8vo, 
4s, 6d., paper boards. 
1, The ROBIN,—2,. The SWALLOW.—3, Tho DABCHICKS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5:.; or in roan, gilt edges, each 73, 6d. 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing only the 
Two Lectures, “‘ King’s Treasuries” and ‘‘ Queen’s Gardens,’’ and a New 
Preface. Tenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. 


Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. 


five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on Work, 
Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Article on the Economy of 
the Kings of Prussia. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of 


Cloud and Storm, 
The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Applica- 


tion to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-59. With New 
Preface and Added Note. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and ITS PRICE in the 
MARKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of 
Art. With New Preface and Added Articles. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation of 
Natural Science to Art. 
LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 


by the Author, with New Preface. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 


Six Essays on the Elements of 


Twenty- 


Revised 


The RUSKIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait of the 
Author, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of Thoughts, Mottoes, 
and Aphorisms for Every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 103. ; Large-Paper 
Edition, with India Proof Portrait, 153. Several other bindings kept in 
stock. ‘This Work gives a general insight into Mr, Ruskin’s teaching and 
style. 

The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, the Black 
Brothers, a Legend of Styria. With numerous Woodcuts, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 23. 6d, 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the First Principles of 


Political Economy. Sixth Edition, 3:., cloth; 43., roan, gilt edges, 12mo, 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “ Modern Painters.” 


Ninth Edition, cloth, 3s. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


The ART of ENGLAND. The Course of Lectures delivered 
at Oxford in 1883. (L) Rossetti and Holman Hunt. (2.) E. Burne Jones 
and G. F. Watts. (3.) Sir F. Leighton and Alma Tadema. (4.) Mrs. Alling- 
ham and Miss Kite Greenaway. (5.) John Leech and J. Tenniel. (6.) George 
Robson and Copley Fielding. (7.) Appendix, Index, &c, Price ls. per Part, 
or, complete in cloth, 83., 4to. 

The STORY of IDA. By Francesca ALEXANDER. Edited, 
with Preface, by JouN Ruskin. With Full-Page Steel Engraving, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s.; or in roan, gilt leaves, 53. 6d. 

CHRIST’S FOLK inthe APENNINE: Reminiscences 
of the Tuscan Peasantry. By FRraNcEscA ALEXANDER. Edited by JOHN 
Ruskin. Cloth, 7s. 

ULRIC the FARM SERVANT: a Story of the 
Burnese Oberland, Edited by Jonn Ruskin. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


*,* All Books sent carriage-paid, Lists post-free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 
Also to be had of 
Messrs, HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, Creed Lane, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW POEMS BY MR. BROWNING. 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


OLAN DO 


Fancies and Facts. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


AS 


On Dice uber 23rJ, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs, Browning, and a 
View of Hope End, Herefordshire. 
VOLUME III. OF THE 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


On December 23rd, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. 
Vol. IV.—CRANFORD; and other Tales. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


On December 23rd, royal 8vo, price 15:., > cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. 
Volume XXI. (Garnett—Gloucester) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume XXII. will be published on March 26th, 1890, and the subsequent 
vlumes at intervals of Three Months, 





WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owen, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Graceful and graphic papers.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Full of charm ; so easy, 
natural spontaneons, and exact is the impression of the writer's mind and 
heart.”—Daily News. ‘The choice of such a book as this for a Christmas present 
would goa long way towards firing a boy with the naturalist’s enthusiasm,’’— 
Manchester Examiner. 


FALLING in LOVE: with other Essays 


treating of some more Exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“*A bright and readable book.”—Saturday Review, ‘“ This volume will receive 
a hearty welcome from all classes of readers.”,-—Svotsman. ‘ A pleasant book, in 
which wisdom and wit are gracefully interwoven.”—Lecds Mercury. 


POPULAR EDITION OF *THE NETHER WORLD.” 
Th Ready this day, POPULAR EWITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
e 


NETHER WORLD. By George 


Gisstna, Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” ‘‘ A Life’s Morning,” &ec. 
“*Terribie in its earnestness, in its ‘untouched’ photosraphy of the desperate 
struggles and bitter misery of the London poor; never was word-painting more 
thoroughly and obviously true.”—Woild. 


*," Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


A BEAUTIFUL FINE ART GIFT-BOOK for the SEASON. 


Just published, New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d., being a Reprint of the 
Subscription Edition, a Copy of whch was presented to her Majesty 
the Queen by the Town Council of Ludlow. 


UDLOW TOWN and NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Series 
of Sketches of its Scenery, Antiquities, Geology, &c., drawn and 
described in Pen and Ink, By OLiver Baker, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers (London), Member of the R yal Socie y of Artists (Birmingham). 
With 7) Illustrations in Fac-simile, from Original Sketches by the Author. Also 
a M=.pof the District. ‘ Distinguished by delicate feeling and great executive 
skill.’—Graphic. “The volume is of remarkable interest and great beauty.”— 
Birmingham Duily Post. We feel we are working with a thorongh artist.”— 
Academy. 
Ludlow: G. Woo..ey, Bull Ring. London: Stmpxin, MarsHALt, and Co. ; and 
all Booksellers, 


HE WORLD'S GREAT EXPLORERS and EXPLORA- 

TIONS. Edited by J. Scorr Krutir, Librarian, Royal Geographical 

Society; H. J. Mackinper, M A., Reader in Geography at tie University of 
Oxford; and E, G. KAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 





Monday, December 2nd, crown 8vo, cloth. 
ALESTINE. By Major C. R. Conner, R.E, Leader of the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. With 26 Original Illustrations and 7 
Coloured Maps, price 33. 6d. 





Already published, uniform in size and price. 
t be DAVIS, Arctic Explorer and Early India Navigator. 
e By Ciements R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. With 24 Original Illustrations 
and 4 Coloured Maps. “The book is admirably written.’’—Scotsman. ‘A 
genuine little prose idyll.”—North British Daily Mail, 
GrorGE Parr and Son, 32 Fleet Street, London, 





CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 

HE ADVENTURES of a MIDSHIPMITE. By Arruur 

Lee Knieut. Crown 8vo, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 5s, 
on This is one of the most buoyant books of adventure conceivable.”’—Saturday 

eview, 

“Mr. Knight’s last work is a good spevimen of that kind of literature in the 
production of which he particularly excels.’’—Spectutor. 

“ We read it delightedly from beginning to end, and were only sorry then that 
there was no more ”—Academy. 

“Frank, healthy, manly, and and finely enthusiastic of the courage, spirit, and 
invincibility of the British bluejacket.”—Rirmingham Post. 
Messrs, HaTCHARD, Publishers, Piccadilly, 








J. S. VIRTUE AND CO’S List 


Demy 4to, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CLUBLAND, LONDON and PROVINCIAar, 


By Joseru Hatron. With about 50 Illustrations of the Prin. 
cipal Clubs in London and the United Kingdom, including 16 
Fall-Page Plates. 








NEW EDITION, royal 4to, price £2 2s. 


The SEINE and the LOIRE. Illustrateg 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With 61 Line Engravings. Inty, 
duction and Descriptive Letterpress by M. B. Huis, LL.B, 


‘** Were a thousand pounds offered to-day for such a plate as ‘ Rouen from St. 
Catherine’s Hill’ it could not be produced.’”’—Times, . 





Price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


ROSA BONHEUR, the LIFE and WORK of 
By René Peyrot. Being the “ Art Annual,” 1889, or Christmas 
Number of the Art Journal. With 3 Fall-Page Etchings ang 
Engravings, and over 30 Illustrations in the Text. 


‘The publication is a valuable addition to the illustration and history of oon. 
temporary art.”—Glasgow Herald, 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—Price £1 1s. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME, 1889, 


Containing, in addition to nearly 500 Illustrations, 12 Fall-Pag 
Etchings and Photogravures. : 
‘** Remarkable, as usual, for the excellence of its etchings and photogravures,” 
—Times, 





NEW AND STANDARD EDITION OF NOVELS 
By Mr. J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘“‘ Robert Leeman’s Daughters,” 
‘“ Lauterdale,”’ ‘ Caterina.” 


Now ready, with Illustrated Frontispiece, cloth gilt, price 33. 64, 


COUNTESS IRENE: a Romance of Austrian 
Life. 


**A very charming novel...... much above the average in tone and style, in senti- 
ment and in expression,.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘The intellectual and sagacious Irma von Thurn is as wholesome and natural 
a character as almost any living novelist could draw......It contains all the good 
qualities of a novel.”—Saturday Review. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.0, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED, 
80 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Brancu OFFICES, 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S8.W.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS AND 

PRIZES. 
Published on November 12th, 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS, in handsome leather bindings, 
suitable for Presents. Also a LIST of BOOKS for CHILDREN. Will be sent, 
postage-free, to any address on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOLTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &e. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Wind-or and Buckingham Palace, 

AULOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PAR 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
C. MERYON. 

Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 

7 By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 









I 8. 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 

taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 

appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most crlebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
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GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Large quarto, boards, price Five Shillings. | 
a) my 
GRANNY’S STORY-BOX. By the Author | 
of “Our White Violet,” &c. A New Edition, with 100 Illustrations in b'ack 
and white, and 16 Full-Pages in Colour by Mrs. Seymour Lucas, 
Large quarto, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


HOLY GLADNESS. Twelve New Sacred 


Songs for Children. By Epwarp OxEeNFoRD. Music by Sir Jonn Starner, Mus. 
Doc. 31 Illustrations in black and white, and8 Coloured Pages by Henry Ryland. 


Small quarto, cloth boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
SOME OTHER PEOPLE, By Atice Weser. 
Illustrated. 
Small quarto, boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


A RING of RHYMES. By HE. SHUTE. 





Large quarto, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


SING ME a SONG. Twelve New Songs for 


Children. By Ewparp Oxenrorp. Music by ALFRED Scorr Garry, F.S.A. 
31 Illustrations in black and white, and 8 Coloured Pages, 


Small quarto, cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The CHILD of the CARAVAN. By E, M. 


GREEN. Illustrated by Miss Edith Scannell. 


Small quarto, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


The TWO BROTHERS: a Fairy-Tale. By 


Mrs. Hatt. A New and Original Story, well Illustrated, containing an 
excellent moral, told in good simple English, and exceedingly entertaining 
for Children. 





96 pp., each Illustrated in Colour. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. ae 
THREE BOYs: or, the Chiefs of the Clan 
Mackhai. Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price Five Shillings. 
By Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S. 
The DIAMOND HUNTERS of SOUTH 


AFRICA. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Large crown 8yvo, cloth, price 
Five Shillings. 


By HENRY FRI 


TH. 
The OPAL MOUNTAIN: a Tale of Adven- 


ture. Illustrated by H. Schonberg. Lurge crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. | 





FOR BOYS. 


Edited by E. DAVENPORT. 


The BOY’S OWN POETRY BOOK. This 


is the only Poetry Book for the exclusive use of Boys. 500 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
By HENRY FRITH. 


The CAPTAINS of CADETS: a Story of 


Rule Britannia, Illustrated by Davidson Know les. 
price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 





NEW BOOKS 
By ANNE BEALE. 
ROSE MERVYN: a Tale of the Rebecca 


Riots. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock 384 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price Five Shillings. | 


By ALICE WEBER. 
AULD LANG SYNE: a Nineteenth-Century 


Story. Illustrated by Miss Taylor. 384 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, | 
price Five Shillings. | 


By MARY BE. GELLIE. 
RUBY’S CHOICE; or, the Brackenhurst | 


Girls. Illustrated by Miss Paterson. 320 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


FOR GIRLS. 


By M. E. BURTON. 
ANNABEL. Illustrated by W. 8S. Burton, 


352 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings, 


By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. ; 
Illustrated by Annie 


HER OWN WAY. 


G. Fenn. 288 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
By Mrs. MOLESWO 


RTH. 
7 r a T 
The OLD PINCUSHION; or, Aunt 
Clotilda’s Guests. Profasely Illustrated by Liwa M, Troubridge (Mrs. 
Hope). Small quarto, cloth, price Six Shillings. 
PR a of Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasantest stories for children,’’—Saturday 
eview. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & 


WELSH, 


NEWBERY HOUSF, CHARING CRO S eae 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs, PANTON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
NOOKS and CORNERS. 6s. 
FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET. 6s. 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume Nisbet. 


With Phi togravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole-Page Illustrations, and numerous 
— illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, 2ls. Edition limited to 250 
‘Opies. 


The FLOATING PRINCE, and other Fairy-Tales. 
By na > Stockton, Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” &c. With 40 Illustra- 
ions, 4to, 63, 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of some EMINENT 
PERSONS. By T. F. Tu1seLton-DyeR. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH LITERA- 
Ete By \ cme C. Wrigut, Author of “Stories of the Great 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of 


Social Evolution. By J, F. Nisbet. 63, 


NEW NOVELS. 
BLIND JUSTICE. By Helen Mathers. ls. 
TWO PARDONS. By Henry Scott Vince. 3 vols. 
FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps. 2 vols. 
MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 6s. 
BROWNIE’S PLOT. By the Author of “Lucy 


Carter.”” 2 vols. 
OF HIGH DESCENT. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 vols. 
A TRUST BETRAYED. By John Tipton. 3 vols. 
IN BLACK and WHITE. By Percy Hulburd. 3 vols. 
SFORZA: a Story of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 6s. 
A RUINED RACE. By Mrs. Sigerson. 6s. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


The BEACHCOMBERS;; or, Slave-Trading under 
the Union Jack. By GitserT BisHop. [Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. 6s. 


A TALE of THREE NATIONS. By J. F. Hodgetts. 
The WRECK of the ‘ARGO;’ or, the Island Home. 


The SPANISH GALLEON. By F.C. Badrick. 3s. 6d. 
BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By the late Stephen J. 


MacKerna, With Stories of the Careers of Havelock, Gordon, Burnaby, 
»y by Jonn Augustus O’SHEA. 33s, 6d. 





12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Suitable for Christmas Presents an! New Year's Gifts. 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES: a Retrospect of Nearly 
Eighty Years, including about ‘Twelve ix the Artillery, and Fifty in the 
Ministry of the Church of Kugland. By ‘* Nemo.” Demy 8vo, 16s. 

The KINGS of the WORLD, and other Poems. By Robert 
Smirn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A NEW EDITION of 


The POETICAL WORKS of FRANCES RIDLEY 


HAVERGAL, 1 vol. extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHERE the DEW FALLS in LONDON: a Story of a 
Sanctuary. By Saran Doupney, Author of ‘* Thy Heart’s Desire,” ‘‘ The 
Strength of her Youth,” &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NONE of SELF and ALL of THEE: a Tale of Indian 
Life. By 8. S. Hew Lert, Author of “ Daughters of the King,” &c. With 14 
Illustrations, feap. 4to, 53, 


SIMPLE LESSONS from NATURE. By M. Cordelia E. 


LEIGH. Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


HOW to STUDY the BIBLE. Small crown 8vo, 1s. By 
Dr. CiirrorD, M.A. Rev. C. H. Water, M.A. 
Professor Exmsuir, D.D. Rev. H. C. G@. Mouse, M.A. 

R. F, Horton, M.A Rey. C. A. BERRY. 
Rev. F. B, Merzr, B.A. Rev. W. J. Dawson. 


The THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY: an Exponent of Current 
Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. Vols. I. and II, Comprising the 
Numbers from January to December, 1889. Medium 8vo, 73. 6d. each. 

“©The Theological Monthly’ articles are remarkably good.”—Literaiy 

Churchman, 

“The Theological Monthly,’ which is admirably printed, is full of valuable 
matter.”—Record, 


The HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. NewSeries. Vols. I. and 
II. Comprising the Numbers from January to December, 1889. Medium 
8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

‘This magazine, intended primarily for the use of those who have to prepare 
sermons, contains also much that is of value to the student, and of interest to the 
general reader. The papers in each number are classified under four heads :— 
Theological, Expository, Homiletical, and Miscellaneous.’’—Rock. 


BIBLE PLANTS and ANIMALS. Containing Illustra- 
tions of over 1,000 Passages of Scripture from the Works of Travellers and 
other Sources. By ALFRED E. Kyicut. With 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER BALFOUR: a Memoir. By the Rev. R. H. 


Lunp1z, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, with!Portrait, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE: a Memoir of Percy Clabon Glover, 
M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. _By his Father, the Rev. RICHARD GLOVER, 
M.A., Author of “The Golden Decade of a Favoured Town,” &c. With 
Portrait, post Svo, 43. 6d, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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RTS. GIFT-BOOKS. 
RUSSIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


Tuomas MitTcHELL, C.B., Author of ‘‘Murray’s Handbook to Russia,” &e. 
With upwards of 100 Engraving:, imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 
“T£ we want to read a concise account of Russia genially and sympathetically 
treated by a man who knows the country well, commend us, we say, to this book.”’ 
—Academy. ‘Attractive alike by reason of its letterpress and its numerous 
engravins.”—Daily Telegraph. eA ie. ten Ena Cae ; 
ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
SamveL Mannina, LL.D., and S, G. Green, D.D. With numerous Wood- 
Engravings. New Edition, 8s., handsome cloth. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By KicHarpD LOVETT, M.A. 
New Edition. With a Map and 122 Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, 
R. Taylor, and others. 4to, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. (Jan. to Oct., 1889.) Con- 
tains 712 pages of interesting reading, with 2°0 Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. It forms a handsome book for presentation. 6s., in cloth boards. 


SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. (Jan. to Oct., 1889.) 
Contains 688 pages, with 8 Coloured Plates and nearly 200 other Engravings. 
6s., in cloth boards, hk a Natit iad ce ene CES 

WAYS and MEANS;; or, Voices from the Highways and 
Hedge:. A Series of Sketches on Social Subjects. By IsaBELLA Fyvir Mayo, 
Author of “The Occupations of a Retired Life.’”” &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s., 
bevelled boards, gilt. he gee ae: 

HALF-CROWN BOOKS. Each with 384 pp., Illustrated, 
cloth, gilt edges. 

SHADES and ECHOES of OLD LONDON. By Joun Stovcuron, D.D. 

RICHARD HUNNE: a Story of Old London. By G. KE, SARGENT. 

A BUNCH of ROSES. By Miss C. LockHart-GorRDON, a 

The AWDRIES and THEIR FRIENDS. By Mrs Prosser. 

FRANK LAYTON: an Australian Story. By GrorGE E SARGENT. 

The STORY of a POCKET BIBLE. By G. E. Sargent. 

HER OWN CHOICE. By Rurn Lams. 

ONLY a GIRL-WIFEK. By Rutu Lams. 

MERLE’S CRUSADE. By Rosa NovucuHettTE Carey. 

CHRONICLES of an OLD MANOR HOUSE. By the late G, E. Sargent. 

FINDING HER PLACE. By Howe BENNING. 

The MOUNTAIN PATH. By Lity Watson. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURES from REAL LIFE. 

The BLACK TROOPERS, and other Stories. 

ADVENTURES ASHORE and AFLOAT. [the late G. E. SARGENT. 

The STORY of a CITY ARAB. With Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
PUBLISHED, for LITTLE CHILDREN. 


JUST. 

OUR LITTLE DOTS’ PICTURE SCRAP-BOOK. With 
Illustrations from Drawings by Robert Barnes, Miss Brittain, H. Corbould, 
S. T. Dadd, M. E. Edwards, G. C Kilburne, Miss Miles, W. Rainey, W. S. 
Stacey, Harrison Weir, Whymper, and others. In 2 books, super royal quarto, 
2s, 6d. each book, in handsome coloured boards ; or the 2 parts complete in 1 
volume, 53., cloth boards, gilt edges. Containing a large number of Pictures 
by wel!-known Artists, with just enough descriptive Letterpress to suggest 
an interesting story connected with each picture. A most useful book for 
parents and others who have the care of young children. ‘‘Show me a pic- 
ture,’’ isthe demard of the little ones. ‘* What book will be most interesting 
and instructive?’ we mentally ask. Here is the book. Scripture Scenes, 
Natural Hi:tory, Child Life, and many other subjects are here depicted, and 
within thecovers is placed what to young children is the most attractive part 
of a score of books. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and of all Booksellers, 























THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For December. 
THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


THE MARRIAGES OF THE BOURBONS. 


By Captain Hon. D. BINGHAM, 
Author of “ The Bastille.” 


Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. 


ACROBATS AND MOUNTEBANKS. 
By H. LE ROUX. 
Translated from the French by A. P, MORTON. 
With 23¢ Illustrations by J. GARNIER. 
Crown 8vo, 16s, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT HEPSY’S FOUNDLING.” 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 
By Mrs. R. 8S. DE COURCY LAFFAN 


(Mrs, Leirn ApAms), 
Author of “ Geoffry Sterling,” &c, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE pein OF “ HUSBAND AND WIFE.” 
THE TRIUMPH OF MANHOOD. 
By MARIE CONNOR. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


A VISIT TO THE AZORES, 


WITH A CHAPTER ON MADEIRA. 


By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. 
With 25 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





———— 


HUTCHINSON AND CO’S NEW Bookg 


JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW VOLUME, 
FIRST EDITION exhausted before publication. 
SECOND EDITION now ready. 
Notes 


OLD LAMPS and NEW: and 


Reminiscences, By JosepH Harton, Author of “ Toole’s Remini 
Po gl &c. In1vol., 6s., handsome cloth binding, with Portrait % 
uthor. 


The WHITE LADYE of ROSEMOUNT: , 
Story of the Modern Stage. By Joun Co.eman, Author « ” 

“* Players and Playwrights,’ &c, Handsome cloth binding, silt exis gs 

* The story is told with enthusiasm and go. The chapters on the Debto , 
Prison are particularly strong and graph‘c.”’—Literary World, i 


The MAID of ORLEANS and the GREat 


WAR of the ENGLISH in FRANCE. By W. H. Davenpo 
Author of “ Memorable Battles in English History,” &. Handsomely way 
in cloth, gilt extra, with 9 Illustrations, 33, 6d, und 
“The author of this interesting story has done his work in a ver 
He has metamorphosed dry history into pleasant narrative.”— Whitehall fev? 


The BRIG and the LUGGER. By Colong 


Hvueu Watms ey, Author of “ Branksome Dene,” &c. In hand 
binding, gilt extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d.” oe 
**Hairbreadth escapes by sea and land, which most boys will f i 
breathless interest.’’—British Weekly. a 


|FIFTY.TWO STORIES for BOYS. By R, 


M. BattantyNye, W. H. G. Kinaston, Ascotr Horr, GEorGe Manvittg 
| Fenn, Captain Mayne Rep, GohpoNn STABLES, ROBERT OVERTON, Captain 
| Groves, ‘fnomas ArcHER, &. With Full-Page Illustrations, 456 pp 

bevelled cloth, gilt extra and gilt edges, 5s. . 





Uniform with the above. 


FIFTY-TWO STORIES for GIRLS. By Ross 


MULHOLLAND, GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, ALICE CocKRAN, SARAH Dovupyry, 
&c, With Full-Page Illustrations, 456 pp., bevelled cloth, gilt extra and 
gilt edges, 53, 


** A veritable embarrassment of riches.””—Globe, 


The ALDINE RECITER: Modern Poetry 


for the Platform, the Home, and the School. With Hints on Public Speaking 

Elocution, Action, Articulation. Pitch, Modulation, &c. By ALrrep q. 

MILEs. Crown 4to, 676 pp., bevelled cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ‘ 

‘* Without doubt the most complete and comprehensive reciter yet published,” 
—Teachers’ Aid, 


The ALDINE DIALOGUES. Edited by Alfred 


H. Mites 332 pp., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 33. 6d. Contains Selections 
from the Modern Dramatists, carefully prepared for Home and School Use, 
with full Directions for Amateur Rendering. A Section is devoted to 
Charades, Tableaux, and other Entertainments adapted for School Festivals 
and Family Gatherings. 


The BROWNING RECITER. By Robert 


BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, ADELAIDE Proctor, W. 8. 


GILBERT, &c, 256 pp., cloth, ls. 
The OVERTON RECITER. Character 


Sketches for Recitation. By Rospert Overton, Author of “A Round 
Dozen,’ ** Queer Fish,” &c, Cloth, ls, 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 25 Paternoster Square. 





THIRD EDITION, this day, 6s., post-free. 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By “Eha,” 


Author of ‘‘ Tribes on my Frontier.” 53 Illustrations, square 32mo. A most 


Bungalow.” 

‘The native members of an Anglo-Indian household are hit off with great 
fidelity and humour,’’—Queen, 

***The Tribes on my Frontier’ was very good; ‘ Behind the Bungalow’ is even 
better. People who know nothing about India will delight in the clever drawings 
and truly humorous description.”—Graphic. 

“‘They show through all their fun a keen observation of native character, and 
a just appreciation of it.”’—World, 


FOURTH EDITION, 8s. 6d., post-free. 


The TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. By 
“Ena.” With 50 Illustrations, 


“It is a very clever record of a year’s observations round the bungalow in 
Dustypore...... The writer is always amusing, never dull.’’—Field. 

‘The book is cleverly illustrated by Mr. £. C. Macrae. We have only to thank 
our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightfal book he has sent home to his 
countrymen in Britain. May he live to give us another such !”—Chambers’s Journal 


London: W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street. 
Caleutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO. 





Very Handsome Artistic Gift-Book, Fac-simile Designs of Tom Kelly’s Lead-Pencil 
Originals, most marvellously reproduced. Price 10s. 6d., large 8vo, royal, in 


novel binding. 
“THOSE WERE THE DAYS.” 
Size, 14 by 103 in. ; price 7s. 6d. 


Poem by Mrs, TOM KELLY. 
A Very Handsome Gift-Book. 

CHILDHOOD’S GOLDEN TALES. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations in the best style of Chromo-Colours printed on 
stout Plate Paper. Being the Old Popular Fairy-Tales in 1 vol., such as Snow 

Queen, Mother Goose, The White Cat, Cinderella, Hop o’ my Thumb, &. 

London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 











BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square W.C. 





STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


Amusing Description of the Indian Native Servants who live ‘ Behind the 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO.’S BOOKS. 


Just published. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


Containing ncarly 300 charming Illustrations and numerous bright Tales in 
rose and Verse. 
Price Four Shillings, 


The Daily Chionicle:—* The genial humour in which children take such delight 
distinguishes a large number of the tales, sketches, and rhymes, and the illustra- 
‘ons, Which reach a total of nearly three hundred, possess exceptional merit.” 
meationery and Bookselling:—‘‘ For the youngest members of the family, 

thaps, there could be no moro appropriate or welcome present than this 
MeremelY handsome annual, It literally abounds with pictures, every one of 
which js certain to please the happy possessor.” 

Newcastle Chronicle :—‘‘ It will be a most welcome present.” 

Aberdeen Jowrnal :—* Cannot fail to find favour with the class for which it is 


The Queen :—“ Abounds in beautiful pictures and admirable readings for the 


en World :—*‘ A succession of good things, both pictorial and letterpress.” 
Christian Leader :—‘‘ A storehouse of mirth and sunshine.’ 
Scotsman :—*‘ The illustrations in this popular nursery-book have never been 
more varied or more happy.” 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


“Jn descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect 
mastery over her characters, Mrs. Barr can hold her own with any living 
novelist.’ —Glasgow Herald, 

Ina variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
FEET of CLAY. With Portrait of | The SQUIRE of SANDAL SIDE. 

Author. The BOW of ORANGE RIBBON. 

The HOUSEHOLD of McNEIL, BETWEEN TWO LOVES. . 

in SPITE of HIMSELF. A DAUGHTER of FIFE. 

4 BORDER SHEPHERDESS. JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. Also a Cheap 

PAUL and CHRISTINA. Edition, 1s, 6d. 

In the press. 

WOVEN of LOVE and GLORY. By Mrs. Barr, Author of above Novels. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

ROSLYN’S TRUST. By Lucy C. Lixiie, Author of “Prudence,” ‘ Kenyon’s 
Wife,” ‘‘ The Household of Glen Holly.” Price 3s, 6d. 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION, price 3s. 6d, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in the Nineteenth Century :—‘ It is with some confidence that 
leommend to your readers a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled ‘ For the 
Right. Although it is charged with the profoundest moral teaching, it has not 
the fault—I should say the unpardonable fault, of being a didactic novel. It does 
not trifle with the reader, so the reader should not attempt to trifle with the 
bok, He ought to be the better for perusing, but if not the better he may be 
the worse.” 

GzorcE MacDonarp :—*‘I have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction which 
moved me with so much admiration.” 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








london: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


DAVID STOTT’S NEW _ BOOKS. 





THROUGH ROMANY SONGLAND, A Collection of the 


Gypsy Songs of Europe. By Laura A. Smitu, Author of “Music on the 
Waters.” Fecap. 8vo, price 5s, 


APRETTY RADICAL, and other Stories. 


Wotton. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The PREACHER of ST. JUSTIN’S: a Novel. 
Rose. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
TENTH THOUSAND of 
The CHILDREN’S FAIRY GEOGRAPHY ; or, a Merry 


Trip Round Europe. By the Rev. Forses E., WinsLow. With 312 Illustra- 
tions, 4to, cloth elegant, price 6s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The CHILDREN’S FAIRY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 200 Illustrations, price 6s. 


FOOD in MOTHERHOOD; or, How to Maintain Health. 


By Epuraim Cutter, M.D. Harv. Fcap. 8vo, price ls, 


By Mabel E. 


By A. M. 





THE STOTT LIBRARY. 


4NEW SERIES OF BOOKS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
IN SMALL SIZE AND GOOD TYPE. 


Price 3s. each Volume. 





ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb.. 2 vols. With 2 


Illustrations specially Engraved for this Edition, and not before published, 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. Introduction by Ronald J. 


McNeEILL, 2 vols. With 2 Etchings. 


ESSAYES of MONTAIGNE. First Book. Translated by 
OHN FLORIO. 
Etched Portrait in each Volume. 


DE QUINCEY : a Selection of his Best Works. Intro- 


duction by W. H. BENNETT. 2 vols. With Etched Portrait and View af De | 


Quincey’s Cottage at Lasswade. 
*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





Introduction by Justin H. M‘Cartuy, M.P. 2 vols, An 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


DEMETER: 


And other Poems. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
POET LAUREATE. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. 


Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Second Visitation by 
EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of RIPON. 
THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS 
OF RELIGION; 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. 


By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
Bishop of Ripon, Hon, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 
8yvo, 14s, [Next week. 





By the Rev. Canon WESTCOTT. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The 


Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon 
of Westminster, &c. 8vo, 14s. [Neat week, 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: §. 


Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. Liaurroot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &. Second Edition, 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 48s. 


An IMPORTANT, CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
PEN DRAWING AND 


Their Work and their Methods. 
A Study of the Art To-day, with Technical Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
With 158 Illustrations, of which 12 are Photogravures. The Illustrations con- 
sist of Work by eminent English, Foreign, and Americ.n Artists. 
4to, £3 13s, @d. net. 
*,* The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, of which 500 have been secured for 


America. 


A New Book oe ith Keele Carroll. 
SYLVIE and BRUNO. By Lewis Carroll, 


Author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” ‘“‘ Through the Looking-Glass,” &c. With 
46 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Volume contains 395 pages, nearly as much as the two “ Alice” 
books together. 


sistent manicteee nas 
| Next week, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. extra Crown 8vo, price 253, 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Tae Holy Roman Empire.”’ 
Part I, The National Government.—Part II. The State Governments.—Part 
| III. The Party System.—Part IV. Public Opinion.—Part V. Illustrations and 
| Reflections.—Part VI. Social Institutions. 


A MEMORY of EDWARD THRING. By 


the Rev. Joun HuntLey Skrine, M.A., Warden of Glenalmond, With 


Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The MAKERS of MODERN ITALY: 


MAZZINI, CAVOUR,GARIBALDI. Three Lectures delivered at Oxford. By 
J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., New College and Worcester College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in Modern History and Political Economy. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d, 


IDYLLS of a LOST VILLAGE. By John 


A, Bripa@es, Author of ‘* Wet Days.”” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 
| The RECTORY CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


Mo.eswortu, Author of “ Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘* Grandmother 
| Dear,” “ Little Miss Peggy,” “A Christmas Posy,” “ Four Winds Farm,” 
&c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURE, By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘‘ Rambles and Studies 
in Greece,” ‘‘ Greek Life and Thought,” &c, 2 vols. Crown Svo, 93. eaeh, 


| 
| Vol. I.—The POETS. With an Appendix on Homer by Professor Sarce. 
{ 








Vol. I1.—The PROSE WRITERS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


A NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post-free on application. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT for DOG-LOVERS. 


The FRIEND of MAN; and HIS 


FRIENDS,—the POETS. By Fraxces Power Cosse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

** Miss Cobbe has made a beantifol selection of the poetry which the fitelity 
and companionability of the dog has elicited from the poets of many nations ..... 
It is full of tender as well as interesting poctry, which the dog has had the power 
to elicit from his master, and his master's friend.’’—Spectatov. 

“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Cobbe’s pretty 
little book, which is all about dogs dogs as seen by the poets, especially by 
the largest and most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer to Mr. G. R. 
Sims. It is an ingenious idea to collect the testimony of the S-ers, those who 
among men are crecited with the cleare-t gift of divination, in favour of that 
dumb companion whose instinctive sympathy and wonderful perception of human 
fee ing throws a certain halo of poetry over the meanest cur.”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine, November, 1589. 


SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC. 


Rhymes and Recitations. By Hamitron Aipé. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, with 30 New Pieces, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Next week, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 


The EARLY DIARY of FRANCES 


BURNEY. 1768-1778. With a Selection from her Correspondence, and from 
the Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotts Burney. Edited by ANNIE 
RarneE E Luis. 


By FRANCES BURNEY (Madame D’ARBLAY). 


EVELINA; or, the History of a 


Young Lady’s Entrance into the World, With an Introduction and Notes 
by ANNIE Raine Exuis. 33, 6d. (Boun’s Novetisss’ LIBRARY. 


CECILIA; or, the Memoirs of an 


Heiress. With an Introduction and Notes by ANNIE RarNeE ELuis. 2 vols., 
3s. 6d, each. {Boun’s Novetists’ LIBrary. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the 


First Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEorRGE Hooper, 
Author of “ Wellington,” “The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” 
“The Campaign of Sedan,” &. Wth Maps and Plans, 33. 6d. 

[Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS in 


FRANCE DURING the YEARS 1787, 1788, 1789. With an Introduction, 
Biographical Sketch, and Notes by M. BeTHam-Epwarps. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
[Bonn’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“In its present form it makes as good a book of travels as it would be easy to 
name.” —Spectator. 


Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK, GORDON BROWNE, Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
aud others, 
Tn gilt c’oth, with pictor‘al cover. 
Mrs. Ewing’s Flat Iron for a Farthing. Sixteenth Edition, 


“The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.”—Atheneum. 
Mrs. Ewing’s Six to Sixteen. S:venth Edition, 33. 


“«It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing’s book is one of the best of the 
year.” —Saturday Review. 
Mrs. Ewing’s Jan of the Windmill. Fourth Edition, 3s. 
Mrs. Ewing’s Melchior’s Dream. Sixth Edition, 3s. 

** Melchior’s Dream’ is an exquisite little story.” —Athenzum, 
Mrs. Ewing’s Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 

Fourth Edition, 3s, 

“The most delightful work avowcdly written for children that we have ever 
read.”’—Leader. 
Mrs. Ewing’s A Great Emergency. Third Edition, 3s. 


“Never has Mrs, Ewing published a more charming volume of stories.’’— 
Academy. 


Mrs. Ewing’s We and the World. Fourth Edition, 33. 

** Like all Mrs, Ewing’s tales, it is sound, sensible, and wholesome.”’"—Times, 
Mrs. Ewing’s The Brownies. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Ewing’s Lob Lie by the Fire. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


“ Mrs. Ewing has written as good a story as her ‘ Brownies,’ and that is saying 
a great deal.’’—Saturday Review, 


Miss Peard’s Mother Molly. Second Edition, 32. 
“‘This is a graceful little tale, full of a tender, homely interest, and told with 
a charming ease and simplicity of language.” —Tumnes, 


Miss Peard’s Through Rough Waters. 3:. 
Miss Peard’s Princess Alethea. 3s. 

** A pleasant, wholesome story, full of interest.’’—Scotsmai. 
Miss Shaw’s Hector. 3s. 


** Exactly the type of hero that it is good for children to have before them.”— 
Academy. 


Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


2 vols., 33. 6d. each 





Ready, fcap. 8vo, price 10:. 6d. net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for 1890. Including 
all the Titled Classes. Fiftieth Year. This differs from all other Peerages 
in—(1), its low price; (2), its enlarged contents ; (3), its facility of reference, 

“ As carefully and as conscientiously edited as ever.”,—Times, 

**The great merit of the work lies in its brevity, and in the mass of informa- 
tion it provides.””"—Morning Post. 

“Aims at giving a great deal of information in a small space, and signally 
succeeds in dving so. For purposes of rapid reference it has no superior.”— 
Atheneum, 

** Enables the reader to ascertain in a moment the status and career of every 
individual of high rank in the Kingdom.”—Globe. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO, Paternoster Square. 





————__ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A 


THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHAn? 
IN THE SHAN STATES. 


By HOLT S. HALLETT, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.&.G.8., M.R.A.S., 
Honorary Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical Societies, 


8vo, with 8 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. 


With Studies of Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron 
and the Lot. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author of “ Norfolk Broadg and 
Rivers,” and Mrs. BROUGHALL. 


8vo, with numerons Full-Page Illustrations, 15s, 


NEW EDITION, REWRITTEN and GREATLY ENLARGED, 


A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY, 
For the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Palx ontology. 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc. F.GS,, és, 


Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen; 
and RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A,, F.G.S., &. 


2 vols. Svo, 633, (Nex! week, 


SACRED SONGS. By George Matheson, 


MA., D.D., Author of “Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” “The 
Psalmist and the Scientist.” Crown 8vo, 4s. [This day, 


DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Lady Bluebeard,” ‘‘ Zit and Xoe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A delightful new novel......Smart, lively dialogue, good spirits, good hamour, 
—a bri-k satire upon modern life are present in gratifying profusion in this 
clever novel It is full of fresh fun and smiling humour.’’—Sc -tsman, 


CHURCH and CREED. Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By Atrrep WILLIAMS Momeni, 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 4s.6d. 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren 


a, Author of ‘‘ The Cure of Souls,” “ Tinted Vapours,”’ &. Orown 
vo, 3s, 

“* Master of His Fate’ is not only a powerful tale, but one told with exquisite 
skill and finish.”—Scotsman. 


IN CLOVER and HEATHER: Poems. By 


Wattace Bruce. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

** There is genuine pleasure in turning over the leaves of Mr. Wallace Brace’s 
‘Clover and Heather.’ He has prepared a fragrant little posy of song......He 
touches smoothly and sweetly, chords that have an echo on both sides of the 
Atlantic.”’—Scotsman, 


By the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY.” 


Being Volume I. of a New Uniform 


Crown 8yo, 23, 6d. 


DELICIA. 


Edition. 


MERLIN: a Dramatic Poem. 


MacLeop FuLitartTon. Crown 8vo, bound in vellum, 53. 


By Ralph 


[This day, 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Progress. 


cd Reneer BryYDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art S:hool of Glasgow, 
vo, 12s, 6, 

“The most comprebensive history that has yet been published. Intelligent 
research and industry have gone towards its production. It is a mine of facts on 
the origin and development of Scottish Art.” —Scotsman. 

“A more interesting addition than Mr. Brydall’s volume has not for sometime 
been mae to that section of Scottish literature which deals with Scottish Art.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; »@, 


Prisons and their Inmates. By Francis Scovaat. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Gives some startling pictures of prison life.”’—Scotsmar.. 
“Introduces us into facts of prison life stranger than fiction.”—Rock. 
“ Graphic and highly interesting sketches of prison life.” —Glasgo» Evening Nets. 
“The author writes with much pathetic power.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘* Bears the unmistakable impress of fresh observation, and provides the reader 
with some amusing stories.”"—Daily News, 


TALES 


Series. 


In course of publication. 


“ BLACKWOOD.” — Third 


from 
[Nos. I. to V, now ready, 


Price 1s. each, 


UNIFURM with ‘* TALES from BLACKWOOD.” 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. Price 1s, each. [Nos. I. to V. now ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. 


ISBISTERS’ 


MAGAZINES. 








COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of H.M.’s Chaplains. 


A NEW VOLUME begins with the JANUARY Part, ready on 
December 23rd, and will contain :— 


BASIL AND ANNETTE. 


The New Three-Volume Story. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of ‘Grif,’ ‘* Blade o’ Grass,”’ ‘* Love’s Harvest,’ &. 





THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 


The New Serial Story. 
By HELEN SHIPTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Dagmar,” ‘‘ Crooked,” &c, 


A TILLYLOSS SCANDAL. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylle,” “A Window in Thrums,” &c. 








OYSTER CULTURE. By the Marquis of 


Lorne, With Illustrations by H.R.H. Princess Louise, 


The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone, M P. 


SOCIALISM. A Series of Papers. By 


Professor Firnt, D.D., LL.D. 


MILTON: a Poet’s Autobiography. By E. 
H. Piumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

OUR SUBURBAN BIRDS. By W. B. 
TEGETMEIER. 


The SUN. By Sir Roperr 8. Bats, LL.D. 
SYMPATHETIC VIBRATIONS.  Psychical 


Studies. By Professor W. S, BARRETT. 


UNDERGROUND MOUNTAINS. By Pro- 


fessor RUCKER, 


VENICE REVISITED and SOUTHWARD 


toSICILY. By Donatp Macreop, D.D. 


PICTURES of HIGHLAND LIFE. By 


Wittiam JOLLY. 


FIRST and LAST HOMES of OUR NOR- 


MAN KINGS. By the Dean of GLOUCESTER, 


STRUGGLERS in ART. By Ricnarp Heatu. 
A PACKET from the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By Henry JounstTon. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS by 


Professor Marcus Dons, D.D, 
Rav. A. W. WILLIAMSON. 
Rev. JAMES STALKER. 
Rev. A. R. McEWEN. 
Rey. R. F, Horton. 

Rey. T. Vincznt TymMMs, 
Rev. CANON BLACKLEY, 
Joun Browy, D.D. 

W. Scott DALGLEISH, 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
J. LoGreE ROBERTSON, 


And others, 


The Bishop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
The Bishop oF Ripon. | 
The BisHop or ROCHESTER. | 
Professor MOMERIE. | 
Rey, Harry JONES. 

GrorGE MatuEson, D.D. 

Norman Macueop, D.D. 

Professor THorPF, F.R.S. 

Hon, RALPH ABERCROMBY, 

WILLiam SHARP. 

Madame Parkes-BELLOC. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


A NEW VOLUME begins with the JANUARY Part, ready on 
December 23rd, and will contain :— 


MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 


The New Serial Story. 
By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 


Author of -‘ Aldersyde,” ‘‘Carlowrie,”’ &c. 


SAINTS AND WORTHIES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


By the Ven. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


| ROGER BACON. 


DANTE. 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. FRA ANGELICO. 


RAYNOR, ARTIST. 


A Story of Sowing and Reaping. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
Author of “ Her Benny,” “ Dick’s Fairy,” &c. 


BEDE. 
ST. ANSELM. 


REX 








CHARACTERISTIC SCENES in the LIFE 


of OUR LORD. By the Right Rev. W. Borp Carpenter, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. 


PANTOMIME CHILDREN. 


BISHOP of CANTERBURY and Mrs, Fawcett. 


SERMONS to YOUNG MEN. By the Rev. 


H. Montacv Butter, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


IN the EAST END. By the Right Rev. R. 


C. Biturne, D.D., Bishop of Bedford. 


OLD FOLKS at HOME. By the Rev. Mark 


Guy Prarse, Author of “ Daniel Quorm and his Notions,” &. 


PRESENT-DAY HEROES of the 


DESTITUTE. With Portraits. 


Dr. BARNARDO. By the Rev. Professor W. G. BLAIKIE. 
Dr. T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, By the Rev. Huen Price Hueues, M.A. 
LEONARD K. SHAW. By the Brsnop of Sopor and May. 


The MINISTRY of MINUTE THINGS to 


OUR IDEA of GOD. By the Rev. W. H. Datuineer, LL.D., F.R.S. 


ZOE. <A Story for the Young. By the 


Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” &c. 


The BUSINESS of LIFE. By the Rev. E. 


J. Harpy, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Manners Makyth the Man,”’ &c. 


The PEOPLE’S BOYS and their EVENINGS. 
By the Rev. Canon TaLxor, 
SERMONS on PRACTICAL LIFE. By 


R. W. DALE, M.A., D.D. | The Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 
The Key. CHARLES BERRY. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


And others, 


By the Arcu- 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS by 


The Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. | ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 
The Rev. J. REID HOWATT. The Rev. CHARLES MOINET, 


SHORT STORIES by 


L. T. MEADE. KATE HUTTON. 
“YVONNE.” LENA TYACK. 
And others. 





ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 and 16 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


WHERE LILIES LIVE and WATERS 
WIND AWAY: a Book of Exquisite Pictares by 
Field and Stream. By EpitTH BERKELEY. 
Verses by F. W. BourpiLton. Large 4to, deco- 
rated boards, price 6s, 

‘Very dainty both in letterpress and in artistic 
presentiment. A really cHarming volume.”—Globe. 


The WREATH. Delicate Designs in 
Colour. By Trine Pearce, Illustrating ‘‘ The 
Wreath,”’ and other Quaint Pastoral Songs. 
Oblong 4to, decorated boards, gilt edges, 33. 6d. ; 
cloth extra, illuminated binding, price 5s, 

“The dainty ‘ Wreath’ will delight children of an 
older growth.””—Echo. 


The KELPIE’S FIDDLE-BOW: the 
Legend of Davy the Musician. ‘lranslated from 
the German. Humorous Illustrations by E. L. 
Shute. 4to, paper boards, decorated in colours, 
price 3s. 6d, 

‘Very acceptable to boys and girls who never tire 
of weird and graphic tales of kelpies, ghosts, fairies, 
and the rest.”—Manchester Examiner. ‘* Full of 
fancy.’’—Globe. 











The GOLDEN PSALTER: the Book 
of Psalms. Every page decorated with exquisite 
Designs printed in Gold. The Text printed in 
Colour. With Introduction by Rev. J. R. Mac- 
pruF, D.D. Azure blue or gold cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 6d,; French morocco, gilt edges, price 3s. 

** A very elegant little book, as attractive as possi- 
ble for personal use or presentation.’’— Queen. 


SILVER and GOLDEN WINGS: a 
Bible Text-Book. Compiled, with Introduction, 
by the Author of “ Bible Forget-Me-Nots.”’ The 
pages are decorated with reproductions, in silver 
and gold, of Doves in Flight and at Rest, &c. 
Cloth, price 1s.; French morocco, gilt edges, price 
2s. 








DRIFTING LEAVES: a Collection of 
Poems. By Sarau Doupnery. Illustrated and 
Decorated with Landscapes in Colour, and Stray 
Leaves in varied hues, 4to, decorated boards, 
price 2s, 6d. 

“ Poems in various moods, and with many passages 
of great beauty, Gold and colour are employed in 
the embellishment, and the result is a little work of 
great beauty.”—-Leeds Mercury. 


The ROBBERS of SQUEAK: the 
Adventures of a Band of Mouse Marauders, and 
their Conver-ion to a Better Mode of Life. 
Monochrome Illustrations by A. M. LockyYerr, 
accompanied by Humorous Verses. Oblong 
large 4to, decorated boards, price 2s. 6d. 

“The illustrations are unusually good. 
and clever little poem.”—Morning Post. 


MAGNIFICAT: the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin. Limp imitation calf cover, 2s, ; 
padded imitation calf, in box, 2s. 6d, 

“Gorgeous with gold and colour, and 1s further 
embellished by three of Raphael’s most famous 
— reproduced with sivgular fidelity.” —Leeds 

ercury. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


A quaint 





CROMER, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By WALTER RYE. 
Large-Paper Copies, £2 2s., net. 
Small-Paper Copies, £1 1s., net. 

Synopsis of Contents :—The Buried City of Shipden. 
—The Old Squires.—The Old Traders and Fishers.— 
The Churches (buried and living).—Discovery of the 
Watering-Place.—The People.—&c. 

London: JARROLD and SONS, 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 








UNIQUE and CHOICE GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, 32mo, elegantly printed, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


calf, 53 
NIGHT AND MORNING: 

A Selection of Poetry of Various Ages and Nations 
on the Beauty and Influence of Night. 
Printed in the Original, with Translations by 

HN W. MOLLETT 
Off. de I’Inst. Pub. (France). 
GILBERT and RIVINGTON, Limited, London ; 
And all Booksellers’. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 
Now ready, at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 
This grand Annual, produced by Goupil and Co., still 


maintains its standard of excellence in 
colour-printing, 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 





ETROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT 

(the Proposed Amendments) ; London Street 

Tabiets (with Sketches); Notes from Athens, &c., 
and numerous Illustrations—See the BUILDER of 
December 14th (4d. ; by post, 44d.; annual subscrip- 
tion, 19s.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” ‘‘ JOHN 
HERRING,” &c. 


NOW READY, printed on jine 


paper specially made, with up- 





wards of 70 Illustrations and 
Initial Letters byW. Parkinson, 
F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey, 
processed: by J. D. Cooper ; 
designed by F. D. 
Bedford. Large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. Large-Paper Limited 
Edition (of which a few only 


Cover 


remain), 21s. net. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., 
Author of ‘f Mehalab,” &c. 

Contents :—Chaps. 1. Old Country Families.—2. 
The Last Squire—3. Country Houses.—4, The Old 
Garden.—5. The Country Parson.—6. The Hunting 
Parson.—7. Country Dances.—8. Old Roads.—9. 
Family Portraits.—10. The Village Musicians.—11, 
The Village Bard.—12, Old Servants.—13. The Hunt, 
—14, The County Town. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 


vols, crown 8yo, 


3 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Goutp, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

** A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 

The whole volume is delightful reading.”’—Times. 

** The stories are well retailed with admirable con- 
ciseness and point.”—Atheneum. 

“The work, besides being agreeable to read, is 
valuable for purposes of reference, The entire con- 
tents are stimulating and delightful.”—Notes and 


Queries, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England (with 
their Traditional Melodies). Collected by 8S. 
Baring Goutp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD 
SHepparD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano. 
In 4 Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. each, 
net. [Parts I, and II. now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DONOVAN,” “ WE TWO,” &. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


By Epna Lyatu. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 25th Thousand. 
“Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic, or, from a moral point of view, more stimula- 
ting. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books.”—Academy. 


By P, H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their 


Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. DiITcHFIELD, 
M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector of Barkham, Berks, 
Post 8vo, 2:. 6d., Illustrated, 

** A pleasantly written little volume, giving much 
interesting information concerning villages and 
village life.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“An extremely amusing and interesting little 
book, which should find a place in every parochial 
library.’’—Guardian. 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 


Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Lana@prinGE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. [Just ready. 
** A capital Christmas gift for a boy.”—Graphic, 
“A very happy conception, happily carried out. 
These ‘ Ballads of the Brave’ are intended to suit the 
real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
majority. Itis not an ordinary selector who could have 
so happily put together these characteristic samples, 
Other readers, besides boys, may learn much from 
them.”—Spectator, 
* This charming volume is a healthy book for boys, 
including old boys. ’—Echo, 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





————_____ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Soy 
LIST. , 


SECOND EDITION, 


In an ENCHANTED ISLANp. 


A VISIT to CYPRUS in 1889. By W, 
H. MAtvocg, Author of “ Is Life Worth Living?" 
&c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece 12 
“‘A charming volume of fact, fancy, Chiles, 
phy.” —Daily Telegraph, ¥» and philos, 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR of Ba 


SOTHERN (‘‘ LORD DUNDREARY.,”) By T 
EpGaR PEMBERTON. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, with 
Portraits and Fac-similes, 162, ‘ 
‘* Mr. Pemberton deserves warm thanks for thi; 
— | ees volume of reminiscences.’’—Pall Maj) 
azette, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY, 3, 
Mrs, JuLIAN MarsHaLy. In 2 vols, demy 8% 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 303. ’ 
‘*Two handsome and delightful volumes, the jp. 
terest and value of which extend to far more than the 
circle of Shelley-worshippers.”—Notles and Queries, 


FURTHER RECOLLEC. 


TIONS of MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TRO. 
LOPE. Forming a Third Volume of “ What] 
Remember.” In demy 8vo, with a Frontis. 
piece, 15s. 
** As talkative and as cheerful as its predecessors 
and contains, moreover, one of the most amusing 
letters we have ever read in print.’’-— World, 


A TOUR in a PHAETON 


THROUGH the EASTERN COUNTIES. By 
James JOHN Hissey, Author of “An (jd. 
Fashioned Journey,” &c. In demy 8yo, with 
16 Full-Page Illustrations, 16:. 

“Mr, Hissey does good service in bringing to the 
notice of his tourist countrymen aud women the 
too much neglected beauties of their own land,"=| 
Spectator. 


The DOMINION of MAN 


OVER ANIMALS. By the late Rev. J. G. Woon, 
Author of “‘ Homes without Hands,” &. In] 
vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and 32 Illus. 
trations, 15s. 

“The woodcuts are numerous and good, and the 
book, as a whole, will attract all those who like to 
pick up their information as agreeably and with as 
little trouble as possible.”’—Globe. 


The ROOF of FRANCE. By 


M. B. Bretuam-Fpwarps, Author of “Kitty.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 


“NEW NOVELS. 


The LOCKET. By MaryA. 


M. Hoprvs (Mrs. Alfred Marks), Author of 
Master of the World.’ In 2 vols. small crown 
vO. 


A HURRICANE in PETTI- 


COATS. By Lesuie Keitu, Author of “The 
Chilcotes,’’ ‘* Venetia’s Lovers,” &c. In 3 vols, 


crown 8vo. 
MAYGROVE: a Fanily 
In 3 vols. crown 


History. By W. Fraser Rag, 
VO. 

“ Mr. Rae has used his impressions and experiences, 
his reading and adventures, to spice and flavour 4 
story which would have been readable by itself, but 
which is infinitely improved by these additions bys 
skilled hand.”—World. 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


By the Author of “The Danvers Jewels.” In 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“ 4 brightly written book, with an under-current of 
melodrama that lends it interest without being 
allowed to become obtrusive.’’"—Morning Post. 


PAUL’S SISTER. By F. & 


Pearp. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Even better than Miss Peard’s last novel, ‘A 
Country Cousin.’ From beginning to end there is not 
a dull chapter. The little comedy enacted in the 
quiet Devonshire parsonage is charming.”=‘t. 
James’s Gazette, 


Now ready, a NEW EDITION. 


LADY GRACE. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop. 

Forming the Twenty-fourth Volume of the New 
Serial Issue of Mrs. Wood’s Novels, now in course 0 
publication. Each Volume appears at monthly 
intervals. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This Volume now appears for the first time 
cheap form, not having been previously published in 
one-volume form at 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 








To be completed in 8 vols., published Quarterly, square Svo, cloth, 63. each; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’'S MODERN 


A Handy Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


With numerous Engravings and Maps. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 
NOW READY :— 


Vol. I., containing 3,684 Articles, 217 Engravings, and 4 Maps. 
Vol. IL., is 3,515 ~ 194 ‘s : ae 
From the ATHEN.ZUM:—“ Promises to suit the wants of a large and in- 


creasing section of the public. On the whole, the editor may be congratulated 
on having performed an exceedingly difficult task so far satisfactorily.” 


Vol. III., containing 3,671 Articles, 228 Engravings, and 2 Maps. 
Wk ile. «w 3,109 ,, 242 ba 2° 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ Some handy form of encyclopzlia has 
long been wanted. This is comprehensive, without being bulky. The informa- 


tion is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly relevant.” 





——— 


Vol. VIT. will be published on Wednesday next, the 18th instant. 


To be completed in 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 103. 6d. each. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to exch Play by F. A. MARSHALL, ARTHUR SYMONS, A. WILSON VERITY, JOSEPH KNIGHT, P. Z. ROUND, H. A. EVANS, 
and others, and nearly 600 Illustrations from Designs by GORDON BROWNE, an other Artists. 


From the SPECTATOR :—“ This handsomely printed edition aims at being 
popular and practical. Add to these advantages Mr. Gordon Browne’s i'lustra- 
tions, and enough has been said to recommend an edition which will win public 
recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities.” 


From the ATHENZUM :—“ The general result is so good that we must 
congratulate all concerned in the work..... It is profusely illustrated by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, whose charming designs, executed in fac-simile, give it an artistic 
value superior in our judgment to any illustrated edition of Shakespeare with 
which we are acquainted.” 











In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 63. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complkte Encyclopawiic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronoancing. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Tilustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


THE 


From the TIMES :—‘‘ So far as vocabulary and treitment are concerned, we From the SATURDAY REVIEW :—‘‘ A monument of patience, industry, and 
should not wish for anything better than the new ‘Imperial.’ Few, except good work. It is copious, it is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is 


specialists, ae likely to come across terms not to be found here ; and the definitions ¢ - is ee 2 
a accurate and intelligible, developing into detailed explanations where admirably printed on good paper...... It will be for many years the most service- 
necessary.” able and most highly valued of English Dictionaries.” 








NEW STORY-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HERRING.” | WEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


: | 
GRETTIR the OUTLAW : a Story of Iceland. | Fully Illustrated, and elegantly bound in cloth. 
By S. Barina Goutp, Author of “ John Herring,’ “ Mehalah,” &c, With 10 Fall-Page Illustrations Highways and High Seas: Cyril Har- 
by M. Zeno Diemer, and a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. ley’s Adventures on Both. By F. FRANKFORT 
“That wonder ful Icelandic Saga-rendered into clear and vigorous English; a treasure for boys and girls.” Moore, Author of ‘‘ Under Hatches,” &. 5s. 


age The Loss of John Humble: What Led 


“his delightful tale will be first favourite with boys this Christmas.” —World. 
to It and What Came of It. By G. Norway. 5s. 


NEW STORY-BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. Afloat at Last: a Sailor-Boy’s Log of 

i his Life at Sea. By Joun C. HutcHeEson, Author 

WITH LEE in VIRGINIA: a Story of the _ #'tWnckoftie’Ncytai es" Se 

American Civil War. By G.A.Henty. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, and 6Maps. Thorndyke Manor: a Tale of Jacobite 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, Times. By Mary C. Rowsetu, Author of 
“Will be hailed by our boys with enthusiasm.”—Saturday Review. “Traitor or Patriot?” &c, 3s. 63. 


By PIKE and DYKE: a Story of the Rise of the Cousin Geoffrey and I. | By Canouine 
Dutch Republic. By G. A. Henty. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Maynard Brown, and 4 Maps. tance,” &c. 33, 6d. ’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. , 
“ The story is a capital one and full of variety.”’—Times. Down the Snow Stairs. By ALice 
CorKRAN. New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ONE of the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo. By G.. ge Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By 


. A. Henty. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by W. H. Overend, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 53. Gorpow StaBirs, C.M., M.D., R.N., Author of 
“ Another of Mr. Henty’s stirring tales, suited alike for boys and adults. The book ought to be a Christ- “The Cruise of the ‘Snowbird,’ &c. 2s, 6d. 


mas favourite. ’—Daily Telegraph. . 2 
White Lilac; or, the Queen of the May. 


Saar Wie i By Amy Watton, Author of *‘ Susan,” &c. 2s, 6d. 
VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. . 


Miriam’s Ambition: a Story for 
A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the Elementary Stuge to the more pe a By bsg a7 ae Author 
Advanced, consisting of Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations, oO e Eversiey secrets, &C. =s, Od, 
and fall Instructions for Drawing and Painting. ™ 

NEW VOLUMES, NOW READY. A BOOK for the NURSERY. 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE and COAST SCENERY. “ugh and Learn: the Easiest Book 


Right Fac-:imiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings by Epwarp Duncan, R.W.S.; numerous Pencil | JENNETT Humpnreys, Author of “Insect Ways 
Outlines, and many Illustrations after J, M. W. Turner, R.A. Cloth, 53, on Summer Days,” &c. Charmingly Illustrated 


MARINE PAINTING. Eight Fac-similes of with Woodcuts and Diagrams, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


the Original Paintings by EpwarD Duncan, R.W.S., and a number of Reproductions of Works by J. M. 


W. Torner, R.A. Cloth, 5s. 
FLOWER PAINTING for BEGINNERS. 


Twelve Studies from Nat re, executed in a Bold and Simple Style, with many Outline Sketches. By | 
ETHEL NisgET. Cloth, 4s. 








TENTH EDITION, FORTIETH THOUSAND. 
| The Universe. A Study of Contrasts 


in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained 
by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucuet, M.D. 
With 272 Engravings on Wood, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





*,* Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND COS LIST, 








NEW VOLUME in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


MATTHEW PRIOR: a Selection from his 


Poems. With Introduction and Notes by Austin Dozpson. Parchment or 
cloth, 6s,; vellum, 7s. 6d, [Newt week. 


NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. By 


FEernanpD LaGRANGE, M.D. Crown 8vo, 53, 


NEW VOLUME in the PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


II. KINGS. Exposition by Rev. Canon 


Raw inson; Homilies by Rev. T. Orr, D.D., Rev. Dr. Tuomas, and Rev. C, 
H. Irwin, M.A. Super-royal 8vo, 15s. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Founder of the 


Birkbeck Schools. With Some Account of his Writings and of his Labours 
for the Improvement and Extension of Education, By E. Ke.i Biyta. 
With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO, 


Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. A Memoir. By Sir ALEXANDER J. 
ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.1., C.LE. With Portrait. 


Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 


The ORIGIN of HUMAN REASON: being 


an Examination of Recent Hypotheses Concerning It. By §1. GrorGx 
MIvaRT. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ETHICAL TEACHING of FROEBEL, 


as Gathered from his Works. Two Essays:—I. By Mary J. LYScHINSKA.— 
II. By THerEsE G. MONTEFIORE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LIGHT of REASON. By Sebastian S. 


WYNELL-Mayow. 
The Author aims at giving (1) such clear, brief, concise proofs of the existence 
of God and (2) of the means of knowing His will as may be easily understood by 
any one who shal] take up the inquiry. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EGYPT as a WINTER RESORT. By F. M. 


Sanpwitu, formerly Vice-Director of the Sanitary Department of Egypt. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IN CAP and GOWN: Three Centuries of 


Cambridge Wit Edited, with an Introductiov, by CHARLES WHIBLEY, some- 
time Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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